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OCTOBEH  1.  1951 


The  Crop  iieporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural'  Economics  makes  the  fol- 
lowing rex^ort  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by .'crop  correspondents, 
field  statis ticians>  and  cooperating  State  agencies,  ;    •  . 


CilOP 


_  _  IIELD  PES.  AC3j]_ 

I  ,  '         I  ;  Indie 

.Average.  ^^^^ 


:  19^0-49; 


II 


Corn,  all,5« 
Wheat,  all, . ^ 
Winters^  ,0 ....  c 
All  spring, . , ^ 
Durum,  c  o . » c . 
Other  spring. 

Oat  SsC'ftdoc&co^a 

Barle^c  io»s<t»-»c 

Pj  e,-\cyaectc  cote 

Buckwheat- c  c « .  c 
P 1  axs  eedeotfi5»t 
Rice.  100  lb  .-"bag 
Sorghum  grain, .  "bUr 
Cottono  9  J  r  c  0  c ."bale 
Hay,  all, , , c  ^ .  tons 
Hay,  wild^  ^ ,  - c  " 
Hay,  alfalfa.,  >  " 
Hay,,  clover  and 

timothy  ^  " 
Ha,y,  lespedeza 
Beans,  dry  edible 
100  lb.. bag 
Peas,  dry  field  " 
Soybeans  for 

beans  c  r.  w  ^ . .  c  ebu, 
Cowpeas  for  peas" 
Peanuts  •  ^ , ,1b. 
Potatoes,  ,  ^ .  ibuv 
Sweetpotatoes.  " 
Tobacco.-,  c  c  lbc 
Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  s  e  e d , to  n 
Sugar  beets, . .  " 
Broomcorn«  <.  o  c ;  " 
Hops  V  s  c  ,  I, c «.  clbo 


—  — 

33.9 

17a 
17.7 

15c7i 
1^08 

15e9 
33^2 

12.2 

17. 4i 

9.^1 


37. 6j 
16-6; 

17.1 
i5c4 
13. 21 
15.81 

6c  9.1 
'  o6| 

17o9i 
10, ll 


Octr 

19il_l/t^ 

36,7 !  2. 
15^  9  i 
15^9  j 

15o8 

13.9  I 

16,1  1 

36.3  jl* 
26c  0  \ 

13.8  ! 
18.0 
8.7 


TOTAL  PEODyCTI0]:T_(T]J_TH0USil^23l 

t   ■  " : "  Indicated 

Average  .  ■  -.q^q 


2/2 , 083  1 2,^2 ,  361 1  2/2 , 318 


17.5 
2/265-9 
lc36 

.89 
2o22 

1.37 
■  1»07 


22.9 

2/'269=2 
l.A-l 

e83 

2e24 
lc39 

■  i-a6. 


18.7 
2/254=7 
1»49 
»91 
2o33 

1.49 
loC6 


2/  958|2 
2/1,230  " 


19.0 

5.7 

704 
164, 0 

92e4 

1,100 


2/1,128  12/1,135 
2/1,^360  2/1,323 


Pas tureo 0  . . c ,pctc  ^ 


19.4 
13cl 
/  320 
1>267 

77 


21.6  • 

.  6.5 
887 

237c  9 
104.4  j 

1  =  267  I 


20,7 
5^8 
747 
223.4 
87,0 
1,260 


2, 


20.6  {     19 „5 
14,6  i  14,9 
2/    279  12/  281 
1.504!  1.499 


980,777 
071 p 310  1 
791.764 
279.5^6 

370S6  j 
242,160 
311.651 
306,523 

30.173 
6,976 

37.186 

31p^31 
118,772 

12,030 
101,644 

12.351 
33:946 

30:098 
6,839 

18,000 
•5,935 

178,567 

016,962 
410,203 
61.148 
787.136 

5,953 
9,880 

43 

47,149 


3.131:009 
1:026,755 
750,666 

276.089 
36,064 

240,025 
1.465,13^ 
301,009 
22,977 
4:  749 
.  -39*263 
37s 971 
237,456 
lOf 012 
106,819 
12,509 
41 ,  029 


16,843 
2,979 

287v010 

|2, 019,  295 
I  439.500 

58,729 
2,032,450 

6:932 
13,^97 
26 

1 


:     0  fcJ^p  bo     JL  , 

UCi;  c      X  ; 

-    1251  , 

:  1951  1/ 

3,130:775 

3,104,988 

999,149 

993,598 

3^;4.u 

342,8^>0 

. 365536 

36,369 

306. 491 

1 , 37? ,248 

25.138' 

25,138 

3,891 

4,  060 

3^,959 

32,  284 

44, 762 

45,070 

162,661 

163  .,996 

x7»  291 

16, 931 

112,  92<c 

113} 059 

13.4Q6 

13.^96 

45  p  385 

45.975 

31,864 

31,864 

j  6,921 
1 

7,002 

■  17,061 

16,814 

3,7.17 

3,717 

273 > ^06 

271,203 

Ir.  741,  705 

1,684, 780 

346,840 

337,122 

36,374 

34,  601  • 

2,226,433 

2,249,844 

6,243 

6,538 

10,326 

10,682 

36 

36 

61,605 

61,755 

peas  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but  are  carried  forv/ard  from  previous 
reports^    2/  Pounds,    3/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay,     4/  Picked  and 
threshed.     5./  Condition  October  li 
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CHOP  PROLUCTIOiT,   OGTOBEH  1,  1951 
( Oontinued) 


CROP 


Average 


PROLUCTIOw  (IN  ^ 

;  1950 


HOQSAilDS) 

Indioa'ted. 


Apples,  Com'l  crop,;.,c. 

a  *  e  f  •  TDU-o 

2,/l09.033 

2/l23il26l 

119,892 

Peaches  cori»a5o»c»osk>e9 

t» 

c  e  0  e  « 

2/  71.150 

2/  53.4851 

68,703 

P  ear  S»ocoe3i"OOC90n0csse 

1' 

«  a  e  c  e 

'     2j  31:008 

2/  31, 140 ! 

31.393 

G  rap  eSstococ*  e»oeeeoe#is 

c  0 • e  0  ton 

i    2/  2,797 

2/  2,707 

3s  166 

Cherries  (12  States)^^, 

If 

0  e  0  0  0 

2/  186 

242 

>  232 

Apricots  (  3  States)* oe 

f 

•  C  9  «  C 

1    2/  220 

215 

1  177 

CranlDerries  (5  States),, 

« o  0  c  "bl)!  C 

1    "         728  . 

2/  984 

1  915 

Pecans  osoaoc  c»3co»oaoo9 

P  0  0  0  9  1  l^O 

124,  066 

125^622 

133,904 

117,524 

69,932 
32,293 

3rl98 

232 

,177 
916 

146,895 


MONTHLY  MILK  AiJI)  EC-0  PRODUCTION 
MILK 


MONTH 


Average 


Averages 


ZGGS  . 

1950 

Millions 


1951 


Million  "ooimds 

Allans  taoocaccso'^aetcot 

10,505 

10,620 

10,713 

S  ept  einlDer  p  c«oc«ciicctec 

9.274 

9  =  396 

9,464 

Jan, -Sept »  Inclcooreco 

92,155 

94^549 

935902 

3,688 
3^246 
42, 710 


4^274 

3,947 
47,644 


4.231 

4,007 
47.257 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  PARI^iS  ON  OCTOBER  1 
_Avera^e~19_40-49~:_  ^  Ili50  ~  ~  .„  Z  19ll. 


CROP 

:  Pep" 

If  000 

:  Per- 

5  IjOOO 

;  Per- 

;  liOOO 

^  cent 

?  bushels 

:  cent 

I  bushels 

;  cent 

;  bushels 

Corn  for  grain  ^/eccccoc. 

13c4 

351.801 

15c6 

486.a50 

lle2 

317,693 

Wheat  C'!3aOc9cocco*O405»oe 

49c6 

523^739 

47,1 

483,642 

48  e5 

481,775 

Oat S-jatoeocoot  f>«co»e»eooc 

80,8 

1,059*171 

79.3 

1,168,742 

83.3 

1,142,888 

•SS-rx  ey  5  o^o»oospcao  eo»o*oo 

4/62 c 6 

4/  171.206 

60.0 

180,508 

66«5 

169,113 

Rj'^e  oeo3o,cne«^oooceccoooo 

4/53=4 

4/  12,195 

55  =  9 

12,852 

48o6 

12,218 

Soybeans  for  beans  lJocr>c 

4/  lo5 

4/  2,919 

0.5 

1,204 

0.9 

2.555 

1/    Estimates  for  cherries  and  apricots  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but 
are  carried  forv;ard  fron  previous  reportSo 
2/     Includes  sone  q^uantities  not  harvestedc 

'}J    Old  cropo  ■  . 

4/    Short-tine  averagje. 


Heiease  ^ 

OctolDer  10  1951 
3^00  P*M,  (E.S.T.) 


CliOr  PEODUCTiOi\,   0CT03EK  1,  1951 
( Continued) 


 ACREAGE_(,ilT_THOUSAI:JDSj,  

Harvc;sted  :         For         i  1951 


Averajje  r 

xiarveav*  < 

T\  ay*  r»  o-Ti  T 
y  CI  0  cli  0 

1950  : 

T  OCT  < 

.       01  l^jU 

Com)     a.lla  oos^totDfs^^^^rts***** 

87,882 

83.302 

84,575 

101  o5 

WllGS-t/  5     8,11  a»»«(>ooote#»»crteaerj»c 

62,62^ 

61,741 

62,576 

101o4 

'*^mt)6I*e             g  t  t  e  ':  a  *j  «•«  ;«••  «t»nr 

43,816 

40,893 

93.3 

•Ail  sTprm^t  ••»ct»«3«»»»c»fo35c 

17 > 985 

17,925 

21,683 

121.0 

2.591 

2,729 

2,622 

96.1 

Other  spring, » . • . » . . . c . . . o  o  c 

.  15,393 

15,196 

19,061 

125c  4 

OS,  tS3a9?»c*a*9*ct>«**»*«a  =  «^ca«>^ 

39; ^60 

42,027 

37*851 

90.1 

■Barl           •  C6CeC0»»«90B»o-t»es»OC9»0 

12,569 

11 J 191 

9r793 

87.5 

2,448 

I5822 

1,828 

100c3 

405 

266 

226 

85.0 

£  1  eGd.c9o9Ccc«*ea»**>«co»«ee*« 

3r919 

3,893 

3,696 

94,9 

1,507 

1,608 

1j944 

120,9 

Sorghiim  grain* ,» a               ^ . «... , 

6,737 

10,361  1 

8,767 

84,6 

CotCODoe  c»o«c-  tco  c  0  o«oe««nc  »  a  v  c  »  • 

21 5  625 

17,828 

28.544 

160.1 

74,845 

75,741 

76.573 

lOlal 

■Ha^j     V/lld.<i  ^ceo6.TOo»sc5ao»B»»»»<3 

13-892 

15 3  024 

14, 811 

9806 

Iia^T^I     alf  alf  a^  9ceo56««»»;oc»ta»eo 

15 t 304 

18 .008 

19, 694 

107=6 

Kay,  clover  and  timothy  l/r . ^  0  0 « 

21 , 912 

21,336 

21,327 

100  cO 

Ha^' ,  1  e  sp  edezas  •  e  c  o-^se  e  •  a « •  * « ••  c 

6,352 

6, 614 

100,7 

Beans,  dry  ediMe^ « 0  0  ^  ^  e  e .  c  0 .  • « . 

1. 882 

1^493 

If  481 

99r2 

P eas 9  dry  f i el cinc»»or.ic9a«o»to») 

471 

219 

281 

128o3 

Soybeans  for  "beans,  » c .  ^ .  •  3  0 . »  p  c  * 

9^,3^''8 

13,291 

i  13A02 

98c6 

LiOVi/peaS  <^-yc».ctco»»»»»e*aoei*agc 

2,043 

1.089 

961 

88.2 

F  S  an  LI  t  S     3  /  ■>•*  3  0      0                       3few»  -sana 

2,923 

2,277 

2,255 

99:^0 

POtatOeSc  9CTfto;«a«sc  c«e*  ;aa»3?  ?  ^ 

i  2,564 

1.847 

1,509 

81.7 

SweetpotatoeSt-  ^  ^  t « 0 . «  a ,  t-  >  ^  ^  0 , .  ^ . 

!  666 

563 

398 

70.7 

TolDaCCO  aocao<'i'Cv/«ecci5»."              •  .■'c  : 

1,613 

1;604 

1.785 

111.3 

Sorgo  for  sirup,     c.  c  ^ ■  « . 

167 

101 

1  ^7 

86.1 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed er 00 

306 

336 

335 

99.^ 

Sugarcane  for  sirup. « 0 ; * « » . . .  c  ^  ^ 

108 

62 

74.2 

Sugar    l3eetSe*0(/9aacfaac»  •£  ?fsaci 

750 

926 

1  716 

77c3 

BrOOmCOrn,  ococtee<.cosf-stje».c.e 

265 

186 

253 

135  0  7 

Hop  Sjccees  V  [».  ••ccc  -  aaasoosc  acacc 

37 

1  ^9 

41 

106o2 

ij    Excludes  svieetclover  and  lespedeza  hay.     2/    &rov/n  alone  for  all  purposes* 


^/    Picked  and  threshed. 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARI): 
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G.  D<  Sinpson,  Acting  Secretary, 
R,        Smith         Henry  h.  Taylor, 
Ce        Burkh^^-.d,  Pc   0,  Black, 
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H.  R.  Walker, 
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Dt  D,  Pittnan, 
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B,  U,  KienholZj 
T.  W.  Brand,  Jr, , 
R.  Go  Butler 1 

C,  E.  Ericksonr 
M.  P,  Alfierio 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Oct.  I,  1951 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 

.  •  35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INE)ICATES  CURREin  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RE-LATIVE  ^TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
-FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


V.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NE«.  48325     BUREAU  OF  ASRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Oct.  I,  1950 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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U  N  i  T  E  D  S  T  A  T  E  S  D  E  K  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  A  O  H  ?,C  ij:  I.  T  U  F<  £  . 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  e-conomcs 

^   ,  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

•  iiitiiiitiMiiiiiiiinMiiuiiiiiiifMitiiiiiiiiicMitttiiimiiiiiiiiiii<ii«iiiii'itit>iiiii>nrtV>iitiiijiiiiiiiiti»iiiini:>iiiiiniRiiiniii'>:i^<ii^ 

GENJHAL  C^:iDP  REPORT..  AS  0?  OCTOBER  1,  1951 

Conditions  for  inatdring  and  harvesting'  crops  were  fairly  satisfactory  during 
September,    Major:  exccaptions  were  the  freezes  that  nipped  much  iminature  corn  in 
the  northv/estern  part  of  the  Corn  Bait  and  adverse  i\'eather  that  continued  to  delay 
harvest  of  small  grains  in  the  northern  spring  grain  area^    Beneficial  rains  fell  in 
critically  dry  areas,  such  as  m  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  the  Central' Cotton  Belt  and 
the  Pacific  Northv/est.,     Fail  seeding  has  progressed  rapidly  under  mostly  satisfactory 
to  ideal  conditions.    As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  production  of  cotton  and  corn 
and  the  harvesting  losses  of  late'  small  grains,  and  d.espite  slight  improvement  in  . 
prospects  for  some  other  late- 'growing  crops,  'the  total  outturn  of  all  crops  is 
slightly  lower  than  forecast  Septemho-r  1^     It  nov;  equals  that  of  19^9.  which  was 
second-largest  of  recordo  .  ' 

Corn  production  is  nov/  forecs,st  at  3il05  million  hushels,  about  1  percent  less 
than  a  month  ago^     In  much  of  the  Corn  Belt  progress  of  corn  V7as  retarded  during 
the  usual  grov/ing  season  "by  lex:k  of  real  ^corn  weather".    While  the  hulk  of-  the  crop 
matured  normally,  a  considerable  portion  in  lov-a.  Minnesota j  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas 
and  other  scattered  sections  was  vulnerable  to  the  freezes  that  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  September.     In  most  of  the  areas  affected,  the  light,  chaffy,  or 
'•soft"  corn  vdll  be  salvaged  by  feeding  in  various  forms  to  livestock..     The  propor- 
tion 0/  dam.age  corn  in  the  comir.ercial  '-cash  corn"  area  is  relatively  small o  1/arra, 
dry  weather  since  the  frost  damage  occurred  has  been  helpful  in  curing  corn  and  in 
salvage  operations,  such  as'  silo-filling  ajid  cutting  for  forage.    Harvest  of  grain 
corn  was  scarcely  started  on  October  1  an'^  on  a.  general  scale  may  be  later  than 
usual  in  the  main  Corn  Belt«.     Soybeans  were  mostly  mature,  but  were  slightly  affectec 
by  the  frosts^    Spring  vrheat  is  nov/  estimated  at  3^3  million  bushels,  only  6  million 
less  than  on  Septem.ber  1* 

,.  .  ;Slight  improvements  in  prospects  over  the  September  1  estimates  ocx;urred  for 
all  hay,  buckv/heat,  rice,  sorghum  grain,  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  hops,  peaches.,, 
pears,  grapes,  cranberries,  pecans,  sjid  burley  and  flue-cured  types  of  tobacco. 
Prospects  declined  for  corn,  cotton,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  dry  beans, 
soybeans,  potatoes,  sv^eetpotatoes,  and  peanutSo     For  winter  v/heat,  rye,  dry  peas, 
cherries  and  apricots  the  September  1  estimates  are  unchangede 

¥ith  the  decline  in  prospects  for  some  of  the  more  important  crops  outv/eighing 
the  im.provements  in  others,  the  aggregate  all-crop  volum.e  fell  off.  slightly.  This 
index  is  now  about  132  percent  of  the  1923-32  base,  compared  v±th  12?  percent  in 
i950i  132  percent  in  19^9  and  the  record  of  I38  percent  in  1948^    Production  records 
are  indicated  for  all  hay,  rice,  grapes  and  hops,  v/ith  soybeans,  tobacco  and  pecans 
near-recorde    Outturns  of  corn  and  cotton,  despite  reductions  in  prospects  during 
September,  will  still  be- much  above  average ,  along  with  sorghum  grain,  plums., 
cherries,  and  cranberries,    Oats,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  apples,  and  pears  will 
exceed  average  by  smaller  margins.     Among  crops  belov;  average  in  production  are,  all 
whes.t,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  dry  beans,  potatoes,  broomcorn,  peaches  and 
prunes,  while  buckwheat,  dry  peas,  sweetpotatoes  aind  apri.aots  are  much  helow  average, 

September  v/eather  varied  v/idely  from  normal  in  most  of  the  co-untryo  Average 
temperatures  were  v/eli  below  normal  throughout  much  of  the  month  in  most  of. the-. 
North  Central  States,  rpartioularly  in  the  main  spring  grain  area  and  the  western. 
Corn  Belt;     In  the  Northeast,  average  temperatures  for  the  month  v/ere  near  norma-l, 
but  in  the  Southeast  they  were  above  normal  and  in  the  West  v/ere  well  above  normal 
for  the  monthp     Freezing  temperatures  occurred  during  the  last  few  days  of  September 
in  the  northern  third  of  the  countryo 
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Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^'^^P^.?^.  ^951 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii  lull)llll•tlll|lll^ltl■lllf  iii:iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiif  iiiiiiMiaiiiitiiiiiiiiiif  ■■iifliitiiitiiiiiiiiffif  itiitiitiiiiiftiiii»iiii^ 

Precipitation  wcs  relatively  li^iat  in  the  western  hc.lf  of  the  country,   but  the 
droug^ht  in  the  Pacific  Ixiorthv/est  v/as  broken  "by  sood.  rains  late  in  Septeni"bor  and  early 
in  October»     In  the  eastern  ha.lf  of  the  country,  much  of  the  previously  dry  area 
received  relieving,  rains ^  hut  it  remained  seriously  dry  in  most  Atlantic  States, 
except  in  na.rrov7  coastal  strips  and  in  Ji'loridaw    Rainfall  uas  heavy  in  a.  central 
Cvrea  extending  froiu  the  upper  G-reat  Laices  to  the  G-ulf ,  continuinsi,  particularly 
heavy  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  liissouri, 

Pro^Tess  of  farm  v/ork  in  different  parts  of  the  country  v/as  as  varied  as  the 
wei.ther.     In  i-iinnesota.j  iJorth  Dakota  and  Montana,  harvest  of  grains  and  flax  was 
seriously  reta.rded  hy  intermittent  rains.    Iiuch  £;rrin  in  the  sv/a.th  or  shock  siiffercd 
loss  from  sproiitinig,',   in  test  weight  and  in  q^ua.lity;   some  v;as  still  standing  on 
Octooer  1    av/aiting  dry  v/eather.    Silo-filling  has  extended  to  later  than  usual 
datcs;   in  some  areas  to  salvage  frosted  crops.     Corn-picking  and  comoining  .of 
soybeans  is  a  little  later  than  usual  in  the  Corn  Belto    Fall  plo^^fing  has  been  de- 
layed by  v;et  fields  in  central  areas,  by  dry  fields  in  some  other  areas »    But  seeding 
of  fall  grains  has  proe-ressed  rapidly  in  good  seedbeds^  for  the  most  part,  ajad  early 
30v;n  fields  already  show  good  strnds»     Hain  would  be  v/elcome  in  the  Southwest  to 
foster  germination  and  growths 

-i^'arm  ca.rryover  stocks  of  most  sma,ll  grains,  except  oa.ts,  were  rela-tively  small 
on  July  Ij  providing  storage ■ space  for  nev;  cropso     Soybean  stocks  now  are  smaller 
than  average c    ?arm  stocks  of  old  corn  also  -are  smaller  than  average,  and  a  third 
less  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  he^'v:/  feeding  requirem.ents  before  new  corn  bocamQ 
available*    J'arm  stored  nev/  grains  included  a  larger  than  usual  quantity  cf  oatsj 
but  less  br.rlcy  thaji  usual,  because  of  the  small  1951  crop,  and  a.bout  average  stocks 
of  "rye,    V.'heat  stocks  on  fcriiS  v/cre  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  but  v;ell  below 
average o 

Feed  grains  totaling  over  119'i"  niHlion  tons  v/ill  be  produced  this  season.  This 
includes  a  rel^.tively  large  corn  crop,  of  3il05  million  bushels,  some  of  v/hich  v;ill 
be  of  poor  quality  and  lov/  feeding  va.lue;  a  lari^cr  than  average  oats  crop  of  1,3?^ 
million  bushels;  the  third-largest  sorghum  grain  c- op  of  l6^  million  bushels;  ajid 
the  relatively  small  25^  million  bushels  of  barley-.    The  farm  carry-over  tonna.ge  is 
nearly  avera.i^e,  because  of  fcivly  large  stocks  of  oats,  and  v/ill,  help  to  supply 
feeding  requirements  for  the  1: rgc  livestock  numbers.    With  the  record  cut  of  114 
million  tons  of  hay  plus  nearly  l6  million  tons  carryover,  ha-y  supplies  per  roughage- 
consuming  animal  unit  were  largest  -  of.  recordr.    P^rt  of  the  supply  is  already/  being- 
used  in  areas  v/here  grazing  has  been  inadequate;   some  is  ra.in-d^ina>,j^ed,   coarse  and 
of  poor  feeding  quality^    Pastures  are  in  better  tha.n  a-verage  condition,  particularly 
in  the  Horth  Central  region,  and  promise  good  fall  feed  in  most  areas,  although  dry 
in  som.e  sections*    Rcjige  pastures  improved  slightly  during  September  in  many  sectionsr 
However,  they  remain  very  dry  in  Eiost  southern  portions  where  supplemental  feeding  is 
general,    iiarkcting  of  cattle  eand  calves  from  the  dry  area,  and  of  sheep  from  Texas 
is  heavy,  .  . 

•   i^ood  grains  total  nearly  33  million  tons,  v;hich  is  less  than  in  any  of  the  last 
7  years,  but  more  than  in  years  prior  to  1944^     Some  of  the  99^  million  bushels  of 
wheat  now  l  stimated  is  as  yet  uniiarvcstcdo     The  25  million  bushels  of  rye  and 
4  m.illion  bushels  of  buck\vheat  arc  far  bclov/  average  outturns.    But  the  rice 
harvest,  well  imderway  in  the  South  and  started  in  Ca.lifornia,   is  expected  to  total 
over  ^5  million  equivalent  100-pound  ba,gs  of  rough  rice,  for  a,  nev/  record,,. 
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The  total  of  the  ^  feed  grains  and  ^  food  grains  v/ill  thus  "be  about  152:1  million 
tons,  an  amount  exceeded  5  times  in  the  past  9  j^'ears,  but  never  eq,ualled  prior 
to  19^'2., 

Prospects  for  oilseeds  declined  during  September  v/ith  production  of  each  of  the 
four  kinds  lower.     The  total,  however,   is  more  than  a  third  above  average.  Harvest 
of  the  271  million  bushel  soybean  crop  has  started,  a  little  later  than  usual,  with 
yields  lowered  by  dry  weather  in  the  eastern  area  and  by  frosting  of  immature 
portions  of  the  crop  in  the  v/estern  Corn  Belt.     Ha,rvest  of  flaxseed  has  been  retarded 
by  wet  weather' and  harvesting  losses  are  relatively  heavj-,   so  that  a  below  average 
outturn  of  32. million  bushels  is  now  expected.    Hot,  dry  weather  continued  to  reduce 
peanut  yields  and  a  total  of  only  1,685  million  pounds,  about  one-sixth  below  av- 
erage, is  new  in  prospecto     Cotton  a-nd  cottonseed  production  is  about  2  percent  less 
than  estimated  earliero  • 

Late  potato  yields  have  been  held  down  by  unfavorable  weather,  and  with  the 
small  acreaf;;e,   the  total  crop  is  now  forecast  at  only  33?  million  bushelss  10  million 
less  than  on  September  1  and  about  four-fifths  average.     Sugar  beets  prospered,  how- 
ever, and  the  lOs?  million  fons  in  prospect  is  nearly  a  million  tons  above  average^ 
Sugarcane  also  improved  and  will  exceed  average.     Wet  weather  in  Michigan  and  frost 
damage  in  northwestern  areas  reduced  dry  bean  prospects  slightly  to  I608  million 
bagsp    With  improvement  in  burley  and  flue-cured  types  of  tobacco,  because  of  Sept-^ 
ember  rains,  a  crop  of  2^250  million  pounds  is  now  forecast. 

Forecast  production  of  26  leguinfe  and  grass  seeds  totals  approximately  483  mil- 
lion pounds  of  clean  seedc    This  is  less  than  half  the  record  billion-pound  proouc- 
tion  in  1950  and  only  slightly  larger  than  the  19^-^9  average »    The  greatest  decline 
..from  last  year's  production  occurs  in  the  group  of  winter  cover  crop  seeds- -cri'-.son 
clover,  vetches,  Austrian  and  'Wild  Winter  peas,  lupine,  and  ryegrass.     The  202  mil- 
lion pounds  of  these  seeds  produced  this  year  is  less  than  one-  -chird  of  last  year's 
record  production  and  12  percent  below  the  10-year  average.     Production  of  clover 
seed,   exclusive  of  crimson  clover  included  with  winter  cover  crop  seeds,  is  forecast 
at  155  million  pounds,  30  percent  less  than  last  year»  but  19  percent  above  the 
10-year  averageo     Production  of  grass  seed  other  than  ryegrass,  is  forecast  at  126 
million  pounds,  2?  percent  less  than  in  1950  but  13  percent  above  average*     The  sharp 
decline  from  last  year  in  this  year's  production  of  26  seed  crops  is  nearly  offset 
by  the  record  carry-^over  of  570  rdllion  pounds,   compared  with  less  than  70  riillion 
po^-mds  last  year  and  the  average  of  1^2  million  pounds^     Thus  the  supply  (produc-;- 
tion  plus  carry-over)  of  these  seeds  for  planting  this  fall  and  next  spring,   esti~  ■ 
mated  at  1, 053 » 657 » 000  pounds,   is  only  8  Tjercent  sr^aller  than  the  record  I950-51 
supply,  but  72  percent  above  average. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  for  fresh  market  this  fall  will  be  about  one-eighth 
less  than  last  fall.*    Most  of  the  decline  is  in  early  fall  cabbage.     Only  snap  beans, 
caulif lov/er ;.  green  peppers  and  tomatoes  will  be  more  abundant  than  last  fall»  A 
slight  decline  in  such  summer  season  vegetables  as  beets,  green  peppers  and  late 
sumraer  onions  red.uces  production  of  that  portion  of  the  year's  crop  slightly  below  , 
that  of  last  summer,  but  it  is  still  more  than  average.    Tor  all  fresh  market  crops 
produced  in  1951>  the  tonnage  is  expected  to  total  9  percent  less  than  in  1950, 
but  8  percent  more  than  average. 
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A  tonnage  of  vogcta'bles  f or ■  -Drocessinig:  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  last  year  or 
average  is  now  likely,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  for  9  of  the  11  crops  estimatedo 
A  record  crop  of  tomatoes  v/as  more  than  a  third  above  averagee    The  production  of 
green'^lima  "beans  xvas  second-largest -  of  record.    The  yield  per  acre  of  green  peas  set 
a  new  record  and  the  tonnage  was  one-fourth  above  average,    Svreet  corn  prospects 
declined  dtiring  September,  but  ■  the  outturn  remains  slightly  above  average  and  v^ell 
above  last  year. 

The  large  production^  of  deciduous  fruit  crops  forecast  for  this,  year  has 
practically  materialized.    On  October  1  harvest  was  nearly  completed,  v/ith  some 
apples ,  ' pears  and  grapes  yet  to  be  harvested©    Production  is  10  percc^nt  above  last 
year  aiid"6  perce;nt  above  ave.ra£?e9    A  decline  from  the  September  1  estimate  far  apples 
was  offset  by  increases  for  peaches,  pears  and  grapes.     The  eastern  apple  crop  is 
expected  to  be  above  average,  although  dry  weather  reduced  the  outturn  in  the 
Appalachian  are ao    The  western  crox;  vri  11  be  belov/  average.    The  peach  crop  is  nearly 
one- third  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  slightly  below  average,    A  slightly  larger 
than  Dvorage  pear' crop  was  produced  this  year,  v/hile  a  recoi'd  crop  of  grapes  is 
being' harvested^  ■  The  hut  crops  v;ill,  be ,  much  aboVe  last  year  and  much  above  average* 
The  cranberry  crop. is  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  about  one-fourth  mere 
than  average^    Prospects,  for:  citrus  remain  excellent  for  Florida,  average  for 
California  and  poor  for  Texas  and  Louisiana/,  ■  -    .  . 

Milk  production^  during  September,  v/as  about  1  percent  larger  than  in  September 
1950 V  s-^'i  seconds-largest  of  record  for  the  months    On  October  1,  the  percentage  of 
cows  milked  was  lov^e-st  for  the  date  in  6  years,  but  production  p-^r  cov;  set-  a  nev/ 
record -for  October  1»    (Joed  grazing  in  most  northern  dairy  States,  liberal  supple- 
mental feeding  in  dry  areas,  and  improvement  in  producing  capacity  of  dairy  cov/s  all 
contribute  to  the  current  heavy  m,ilk  flov/,  ' '^Dgg  produc  tion  during  September  set  ncv;  . 
records  in  both  eggs  per  layer  and  total  outturn  for  the  montno     The  total  was  nearly 
one-fourth  above  average  for  September,  with  thu  laying  flock  about  6  percent  larger 
than  averagee    The  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  is  2  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  but'  1  percent  belov/  average, 

COM:    The  Nation's  1951  corn  crop  for.  all  purposes  is  now  estimated  at  3,105 

million  bushels,  a  decline  of  26  million  bushels  from  last  montho    This  com-  .• 
pares  with  3|131  million  bushels  last  year  and  the  19^0-49  average  of  2,981  million 
bushelso    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  36,7  bushels  is  0,9  bushel  below  last  ye-ar 
but  2o"8  bushels  above  the-  average  of  33^9  bushels. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  this  year  is  estimated  at  2,789  million  bushels 
compared  with  2,8^5  million  bushels  last  year. 

In  the  important  North  Central  States,  weather  conditions  during  the  first  half 
of  September  were  generally  favorable  for  the  maturing  of  corn.    However,  late 
September  frosts  caused  considerable  damage,  especially  in  parts  of  the  V/estcrn  ■ 
Corn  Belte     Yields  v/ere  reduced  in  the  affected  areas  v/here  more  light,  chaffy  or 
"wet"  corn  than  usual  is  expected;  however,  most  of  such  corn  is  expected  to  be- 
salvaged  by  feeding  in  various  forms  to  livestock.    Light  to  moderate  frost  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  v/as  beneiicipl  in  hastening  maturity.    The  indicated 
production  for  this  group  of  States,  as  a  v/hol..,  of  2,369  million  bushels  declined 
29  million  bushels  during  September, 
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In  OhiOs  yield  prospects  afain  declinedj  further  reflecting  the  effects  of 
earlier  hot  and  dr^^^  weather.    Much  of  the  Ohio  corn  has  short  or  poorly-filled  ears^ 
September  weather  was  favorable  in  Indiana  where  yield  per  acre  ]prospects  increased 
1»0  bushel.    Prospects  continue  very  good  in  Illinois^  although  the  indicated  yield 
declined  1^0  bushel  since  September  1,    Frost  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  in 
northern  Illinois  seriously  affected  on].y  the  two  northernmost  tiers  of  counties* 
Although  substantial  acreages  in  these  areas  had  not  reached  maturity  when  frosts 
occurred,  DOS t  of  this  corn  will  be  fed  in  various  forms  to  dairy  cows  and  other 
lives toclvo    V^eather  was  very  favorable  for  maturing  the  crop  during  the  first  part 
of  September  in  Michigan  and  V/isconsin,  but  in  viev;  of  the  lateness  of  this  crop,  a 
^    large  part  of  the  acreage  in  both  of  these  States  was  imjnature  when  September  frosts 
occurred,,    A  large  part  of  the  "frosted"  corn  in  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  will^ 
however,  be  used  for  silage„     In  Iowa.,  a.bout  68  percent  of  the  corn  was  well  dented 
and  hard  when  killing  frosts  occurred  on  September  28,    Weather  since  the  frost  has 
been  favorable  for  drying  out  corn.    Yield  prospects  for  Iowa  remain  unchanged  from 
September  1.     Continued  wet  weather  delayed  harvest  in  Missouri  where  the  amlity  of 
this  year's  crop  is  only  fair.     Very  little  frost  damage  occurred  in  Missouri. 
Yield  prospects  dteclined  1  and  2  bushel Sj  respectively,  in  North  and  South  Dakota  • 
where  the  Se^-'tember  frosts  stopped  practically  all  growth  of  this  year's  later-than- 
usual  cropo    Yield  prospects  declined  1,0  bushel  in  Nebraska  where  frost  on  Sept- 
ember 27-28  caught  substantial  acreages  which  were  immature.     About  10  p>^rcent  of 
the  Nebraska  crop  is  very  late  and  will  make  little  grain  corno    A  slight  yield 
decline  occurred  in  Kansas  where  frosts  v/ill  result  in  some  light  £ind  chaffy  corn  in 
parts  of,  the  Stat'e-, 

In  the  Northeastern  States,  weather  conditions  were  moderately  favorable  during 
September!     Although  frosts  during  late  September  did  some  damage,  particularly  in 
New  York,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  reached  the  mature  or  dent  stages  before  the 
frosts  occurred*    The  indicated  yield  for  this  group  of  States  declined  about  one- 
half  bushel  during  September, 

Yield  indications  are  unchanged  from  September  1  in  all  South  A.tlantic  States, 
except  that  a  loO  bushel  increase  is  indicated  in  Florida*     The  first  half  of  Sept- 
ember was  pa-rticularly  favVorable  for  the  maturing  of  corn  in  this  area.    Harvest  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  Virginia  and  about  15  percent  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  was 
harvested  by  October  1^  - 

In  the  South  Central  States  yield  prospects  either  increased  slightly  or 
remained  unchanged  in  all  Stat'es  except  for  a  half-bushel  decline  in  Mississippi «, 
Rains  during  September  were  beneficial  to  the  late  crop — however,  they  came  generally 
too  late  to  help  the  early  crop^     Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  ha,rvesting; 
however,  this  v/ork  is  being  delayed  in  some  areas  where  cash  crops  such  as  peanuts 
and  cotton  are  being  harvested. 

In  the  Western  States  as  a  group;   the  indicated  yield  is  practically  unchanged 
from  September  1»     Good  yields  are  expected  on  irrigated  acreages^     Limited  frost 
damage  occurred  in  some  northern  and  central  pa.rts  01  this  group  of  States, 

CORN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;     Carryover  of  old  corn  on  farms  October  ,1  amounted.to  3I8 

million  bushels,  about  one- third  less  than  the  ^86  rail  ion 
bushels  on  farms  a  year  ago  and  10  percent  less  than  the  lO-.year  average  carryover* 
Although  the  farm  stocks  are  below  last  year  and  the  record  high  stocks  of  I949 
they  are,  with  those  exceptions,  the  highest  since  October  1,  19^3« 
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J^isr^ppcrirrjicc:  of  corn  from  ir.rius  for  the  period  July  1  to  October  1-  toti-led 
^97  million  IdusIigIss    Except  for  195^  ^'^nd  19^1^9  this  is  the  her.viest  diseppe.?jrc.nce 
for  c.ny  like  period  of  record*.    Disappearance  for  the  s?.ine  qurjrtor  last  year  amount- 
ed to  57^  million  bushels,  which  -^^as  an  all-time '  high.     The  lO-yecr  avcratje  ' 
diaappcarance  for  the  July  1  -  October  1  quarter  is  only  375  million  bushels  e- 

Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms  in  the  l^Iorth. Cent rrd  States,  v/hich  account  for 
83  percent  of  the  U«  Sj  total,  are  estimated  at  26^  million  bushels  or  ^0  percent' 
below  last- year's  ^^0  million  and  I3  percent  less  than  the  lO-yeal:  a-veragc  of  305 
million  bushelse    Carryover  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South" Atlantic,  and  South  Central 
States  v/as  tb'reatcr  than  on  October  1  last  year  ,  v/hile  that  in  the  V/estern  States  v/as 
less* 

Total.  October  1  supply  of  corn  on  fariis  (c  arryovcr  of  old  corn  plus  indicated 
October  1,  1951  grrain  production)  amounted  to  3'1  billion  bushel*,  about  7  percent 
loss  than  last  year's  3.3  billion  bushels  but  1,5  percent  above  average, 

VJHflaT I   "Total  wheat  production  is  estimated  ct  99^ -million  bushels,  about  6  million 
bushels  below  the  September  1  estimate.     This  is  3  percent  smaller'  tlian  the 
1950  crop  of  1,027  million: and  7  percent  smaller  than  the  average  of  1,071  million 
bushels e     This  yeo-r's  total  production  consists  of  a  winter  v/heat  crop  of  65I 
million  bushels  for  V7hich  the  las.t  estimate  was  m.adc  as  of  Au-ust  1,  plus  a 
sprin^^  v/heat  crop  currently  estimated  :X  3^3  million  bushels*     Continued  v:et 
weather  since  mid-Aut;^U3t  in  the  sprin^'  v/hcat  area  of  the  A-.kotas,  Minnesota,  and 
part  of  Montana  dolci^'ed  harvest  operations^     This  situation  has  resulted  in 
considerable  loss  in  quality  of  millin^  v/h..at;.  but  has  resulted,  in  only  minor  losses 
to  the  total  tonnat^e  of  spring  wheat  harvested  in  the  aroao  ,. 

Sased  upon  reported  yields  and  progress  of  harvest  to  October  1,  all  spring 
wheat  production  is  estimated  at  342,860,000  bushels?     Current  production  is 
24  percent  larger  than  the  276,089}000  bushel  crop  produced  last  year,  23  -percent 
lar"ger  than  the  10~year  average  cam  the  Icrgest  since  I9I80     The  cstipiated  yield 
of  all  spring  v/heat  at  15^8  bushels  per  acre  is  slightly  lower  than  .a .month  agO;  but 
compares  favorably  v/ith  the  1504  bushel  yield,  realized -last -j^ear  .-and  the  avci^age 
of  I5e7  bushels*  .     ■  '  ■ 

Harvest  of  spring  v/heat  v/as  nearing  completion  by  October  i  except  in  the 
extreme  northern  areag  of  JTorth  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  1-lontanae    Approximately  85' 
percent  of  the  North  i)rJcota  hard  whe-jt  "has  been  harvested,  but  in  a  fev/  north 
central  counties  harve.st  was  only  half  complete.     Sv/athed' grain  as  well  as  some 
standing  grain  has  been  damaged  due  to  sprouting  in  the  areas  v/hefe  continued! ' 
wet  weather  greatly  delayed  harvestingo  •  ' 

Diiry^i  v/heat  production  is  indicated, at  36,369, 000  bushels,  only  slightly 
smaller  th.'.in  estimated  a  month  earliera    This  crop  exceeds,  the  1950  crop  of 
36; 064, 000  bushels  but  is  approximately  3  percent  smaller  than  the  average 
production  of  37,386,000  bushels.    3y  October  1,  harvest  operations  v/cre  near 
completion  in  South  Dakota  v/hile  approximately,  70  percent  •  of  •  the  North"  -Dakota  crop 
has  boon  harvested.     The  .indicated  yield  at-13l9  bushels. per  acre  is  0,7  tenths 
bushel  abovfe,  the  yield  a  year  ago  but  0^.9  tenths  bushel  lo.v/er    then  the-  aver r:g'ec 
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Other  s-pring  whea.t  production  is  now  estimated  at  306,491,000  "bushels^  5  mil- 
lion "bushels  or  nearly  2  percent  "below  last  month.    Other  spring  wheat-  production  is 

28  percent  above  the  1950  crop  of  240,025-000  "bushels  and  27  per-eent  above  the  aver- 
age of  242,160,000  bushels.     The  October  1  estimated  yield  of  16.1  bushels  per  acre 
conpa^res  y/ith  15o8  bushels  last  year  and  the  10- year  average  of  15^9  bushelSe 

¥IIE'AT  STOCICS  OIT  F;J?1^S;     Stocks  of  wheat  oh  farms  October  1  totaled  481 ,795,000  bushr- 

els.   sli^!:htly  less  than  the  484  million  bushels  on  farms  a 
year  a.'^o  and  about  42  million  bushels  below  the  10-year  average  of  524  million  bush- 
els.   Except  for  1949,  October  1  farm  stocks  were  the  lowest  since;  1940c    3^he  July- 
October  disappearance  from  farm^s  v/as  535  million  bushels,  4  percent  less  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1950  and  9  percent  below  the  average^     The  'percent  of  production 
on  farms  "October  1,  at  48.5  percent,  compares  with  47.1  percent  in  1950  and  the  10- 
year  ay  era^'e  .of  49.6  percent. 

Increased  farmx  stocks  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States  were  mo-re  than 
off  set  -by  moderately  lovrer  stocks  in  the  North  Atlantic,  STorth  Central,  and  South 
Central  States,    By  States,  North  Dakota  had  , the  largest  total  farm  stocks  with  a 
record-breaking  125  million  bushels  or  26  percent  of  the  Na.tion^s  totals    The  in-- 
crease  shovjn  by  this  and  surrounding  spring  v;heat  States  are  the.  result  of  increased, 
production  and  delayed  harvesting -of  the  late  crop^  .  The  largest  declines  In  f -arm. 
stocks  from,  a  year  ago  took  place  in.  the  important  winter  wheat  States  of  Kansas 
and  ITebraskai  •  '    '    '  '   \  - 

OATS;'    Oats  production  is  estimated  at  1,372,248,000  bushels,  slightly  less  than  a 

month  earlier,  and  6  percent  smaller  than  the  1950  crop  of  1,465,134,000 
bushels,  but  5  percent  above  the  average  "nroduction  of  1,311.651,000  bushels^  This 
year's  crops  are  well  above  last  year  in  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl-      '~ , 
vania,  and  •I'lev;  York,  but    sm.aller  in' Oklahomia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  Ipwa,    In  Iowa-,  which  is  usually  the  major  oats  producing  State^  the  crop  is 

29  percent '  sm.aller  than  last  year.  In  Minnesota,  which  leads  in  production  this 
year,  the  crop  is  14  percent  larger  than  in  1950,  Prolonged  wet  weather  in  late 
August- and  September  reduced  yields  and  quality  in  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  avera^ge  yield  per  acre  this  year  is  36^.3.  bushels,;  comipared  with  34.9  bushels 
in  1950  and  the  average  of  33oi8  bushels.     This  yield  has  been  exceeded  only  twioe 
in  the  last  35  years— 1945  with  55.6  bushels  a^id  1948  v/lth  37^,1  bushel So  ■ 

STOCKS  OF  OATSg     Fai^  stocks  of  oats  on  October  1  totaled-1, 142, 888,000  'An 

bushelSj  83=, 3  percent  of  the  1951  production,  compared  with 
stocks  of  1,168,742,000  bushels  a  year  ago  which  represented  about  80  percent  of 
the  1950  production.     Ten-year  average  October  1  stocks  were  1,059,171,000  bushels. 
I'arm  stocks  are  approxiriately  lO  percent  above  average  in" the  . important  north*-.   .  /. 
central  group  of  States  where  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  oatsara  produced. 

Disappearance  of  oats  from  farms  during  the  July- Sept  ember  quarter  totaled 
493,917,000  bushels,  about  one  percent  more  .than  disappearance  in  the  same  period 
of "last  year,  and  "6  percent  larger ■ than  the  average  of  .467,879,000  bushels. 
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BARLEY:    The  estinated  production  of  25^  nillion  bushels  is  3^  2.  million  "below  .indi-« 

cations  on  Sep  tenter  Ic     This  conpares  v/ith  last  year's  crop  of  301  million 
"bushels  and  the  avera£;e  of  30?  nillionv     The  indicated  yield  of  26^0  "bushels  per 
acre  is  0^9  "bushel  ""oelow  last  year  "but  1^6  "bushels  a"bove  the  average,^  '  '  ' 

Harvesting  operations  v/ere  delayed  in  some  North  Central  States  by  wet  fields 
and  clouuv-  weather.     However  i   the  bulk  of  this  year's  crop  has  "now  been- harvested, 
except  in  some  extreme  northern  areas..     In  the  Dakotas:  Minnesota^  and  Wisconsin 
soD.e  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  ^{;rain,  especlaJ.ly  malting  barley,   was  reported 
because  of  wet  v/eathero  .  ■ 

gABLSY  STOCKS  ON  i^MMS:     Stocks  of  barley  on  farms  on  October  1  are  estimated  at 

169  million  bushels.     This  compares  with  181  million' bushels 
on  farms  a  year  ago  and  the  October  1  average  of  I7I  million  bushels^     This  year's 
stocks  amount  to  approximately  66  percent  of  the  195^-  production  compared  with  60 
percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  63  pej*cento 

•.Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  July-Septeriber  1951  period  of  125  million 
bushels  "was  the  smallest  for  this  quarter  since  19^';  .  . 

RYE  STOCKS  OE  FARMS:     Stocks  of  rye  ^Dn  farms  October  1  are  es  tir^ated' at  12.,  218,000 

bushel s^  5  percent  smaller  than  the  12^852; 000  bushels  on  hand 
a  year  ago  but  slightly  more  than  the  6'y^ear  October  1  average  of  12,195*000  bushelsc 
This  year's  stocks  amount  to  ^8c6  percent  of  the  1951  production  compared  v/ith  55«9 
percent  last  year  and  the  19^^--^9  average  of  53-^^  percent.     Three-fifths  of  the 
total  rye  stocks  -are  in  the  four  States  of  Minnesota;  North  Dakota;  South  Dakota; 
and  Nebraska,  with  more  than  half  of  the  stocks  for  these  four  States  located  on 
South  Dakota  farms c  . 

BUCKWHEAT ;     Conditions  during  September  v;ere  favorable  for  ra^-id  maturity  of  buck- 
.  wheat  in  the  more  important  producing  States,   with  overall  yield  pros- 
pects inTp  roving-)    Production  of  buckwheat  is  estim.ated  at  4, 060rOOO  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  4  percent  over  September  1-    However.-  proauctl on  •  this  year  is  15  percent 
smaller  than  the  previous  year's  crop  of  4;7^9v 000  bushels c     The  smaller  crop  this 
year— a  record  low — is  due  pririarily  to  the  continued  dov/nv/ard  trend  in  acreage. 
Most  of  the  crop  escaped  frost  injury  this  season  as  the  first  killing  frosts  came 
after  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  sufficiently  matured  to  withstand  such  injury^ 
Growers-  in  Hew  York  report  that  nearly  half  of  their  buckwheat  acreage  was  harvested 
by  October  Ic     In  Pennsylvaniaj   weather  conditions  this  seaspn  have  limdted  plant 
growth  but  yields  are  expected  to  be  about  average^-     An  average  yield  for  all  States 
of  I8.i0  bushels  per  acre  was  indicated  by  October  1  conditions,  compared  with  17o9 
last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  1?^^  bushelso     ,  '  .  " 

FLAXSEED:    Prospective  production  of  flaxseed  declined  during  September,  for  the 

third  successive  monbhc     As  of  October  1,  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
32,28A',000  bushels-  8  percent  below  a  month  earlier ?  18  percent  below  I950  and  13 
percent  less  than  average <, 

The  1951  indicated  yield  for  the  Nation  is  8,7  bushels  per  acre  compared  with 
10,1  bushels  m  I950  and  9,4  bushels  the  10-year  average.     This  is  a  decline  of 
0<,8  bushel  since  September  1.     Prospective  yields  per  acre  dropped  a  fu21 
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"bushel  during  the-  month  in  Minnesota,  lo^^^c  and  South  Dakota  and  a  half  bushel  in 
North  Dakota,  and  Mantanajv     In  tlie  reaainin^:  flaxseed  States^  where  harvest  was 
mostly . completed  before  September  1,  estimated  yields  are  unchanged  from  a  month  ago^ 
Excessively  wet  and  cool  weather  at  harvest  time  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
lower  yields©     Frosts  during  September  also  did  some  r'araag^?-;  particularly  in  North 
Dakotao    On  .October  1  much  of  the  crop  in  North  Dakota  and  l-annesota  v/as  in  the  swath 
or  windrow,  awaiting  combining;  some  v/as  still  standing,  in  extreme  northern  areas 
of  these  States,  -  Harvest  was  about  3'-^  percent  complete  in  both  States  ranging  from 
near  completion  in  southern  areas  to  only  10  to  15  percent  harvested  along  the  " 
Canadian  border 9  ■  By  October  Imost  of  the  South  Dakota  and  Montana  crop  had  been 
fia.rvesteda : 

SORC^HUIvI  FOR  gRAJN;     The  Nation's  1951  sorghum  grain -crop  is  estimated  at  l64  million 

bushels,  up  slightly  from  the  September  1  forecast  of  l63  million* 
This  is  73  million  bushels-  belov/  l&?it  year's  record  i^roduction  but  45  million 
bushels  above  the  10-year  averatye  an.d  is  the  third  highest  of  record^    The  indicated 
1951  yield  of  18*7  bushels  per  acre'  is  4o2  bushels  below  1950  "but  1„2  bushels  above 
average*  '       ■      '  '     _  . 

In  Texas,  where  harvestine'  operations  are  nearing  completion  except  in  the  High 
Plains  Area,  the  crop  held  up  well  consider.ing  the  lack  of  adequate  September  rain-: 
fall  in  the  i:)rincipal  producin.g  areas-     Production  is  st'ill  estimated  at  89,794,000 
bushels  for  this  State ^    Oklahoma  yield  prospects  remained  unchanged  from  September  1, 
Sorghum  harvest  in  southvrest  Oklahoiua  started  a.  few  weeks  ago;  the  crop  in  this 
area  is  very  late  and  has  been  damaged  by  prolonged  summer  drought©     Rainfall  was 
somev/hat  -deficient  during  September  in  tr.e  important  Panhandle  and  northwestern  area* 
Nearly  all  sorghums,  in  the  Panhandle  area  of  Oklaiioma  will  Eiature  if  no  killing 
frosts  occur  before  mid-Oc tober© 

Kansas,  yield  prospects  increased  one  bushel  par  acre  during  September, 
reflecting  the  effects  of  generally  favorable  vreather,,    A  large  part  of  the  Kansas 
acreage  was  planted  late,  •  However,  a  good  moisture  situation  resulted  in  rapid 
grov/th  and  the  crop  is  considerably  more  advanced  than  a  year  ago,  v;hen  it  was;._: 
exceptionally  late,    While  som.e  late  plantings  veve  damaged  by  late" 'Sept ember  frosts 
in  the  northern  two  tiers  of  countie-S;  Fraisas  production  is  now  estimated  at   " ' 
42,357»000  bushels-*the  second  high.est  of  record.    Cold  and  rainy  v/eather  in 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  delayed  m.aturity  and  much  immature  sorghwii  acreage  was  -■ 
caught,  by  the  late  September  freezes^     Cool  v/eather  during  September  was  also, 
largely  responsible  for  a  one  bushel,  decline  in  yield  prospects  in  California^ 

RICEi    Production  of  rice  is  estimated  at  45,070,000  oquivalont  100  pound  bags 

the  largest  crop  on  record*     This  is  about  1  percent  more  than  the 
September  1  forecast  due  to  improved  yield  prospc'^cts  in  Louisiana,  19  percent  more 
than  the  195*^' crop  of  37»971»QOO  bags  and  ,43  percent  rnore^  :than  the  10-year  average 
of  '3.1,431,000  bags-.     The  indicated  yield  of  2,3-18  "pounds  per  acre  ..is  only  43.  pounds  ' 
below  t-he  1950  record  of  2,361  po^mds  but  is  •278  -pounds  above  the  10-year  average 
ef  2,083  pounds.     Thus,  -  the  larger  crop  than  last  year  is  attributed  entirely  t.o- 
about  21  percent  more  acreage  for  harvest  than  in  1950?  •     :•  • 

Prospective  production  in  the  Southern  rice  area,  including  Mississippi,  ■■ 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  35 » 054, 000  bags  compared  vdth  30,199,000 
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"ba^s  harvested  in  this  area  last  year.     The  crop  in  Mississippi  is  reported  to  he 
in  good  condition  with  harvest  underv/ay.     In  Arkansas,  per  acre  yields  of  early 
rice  are  reported  to  "be  nuite  variahle  hut  generally  a  .good  quality  crop  is  in  pros- 
pect.    In  Louisiana,  the  hulk  of  the  croTj  has  heen  harvested.    However,  continuous 
rains  are  interfering  with  the  harvesting;  of  some  late  varieties  and  some  damage 
from  lodging  and  sprouting;  has  heen  reTDorted,     In  Texas,  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
was  harvested  during  September  hut  rains  .ahout  the  .first  of  October  were  delaying 
harvesting  and  causing  some  lo^seB  of  some  late  maturing  varieties. 

The  rice  crop  in  California  is  generally  reT^orted  to  he  very  good  this  year* 
Rice  matured  rapidly  during  September  and  harvesting  hegan  durihg  the  later .part  cf 
the  month, 

SOYBEANS:    Soybean  production,  as  of  October  .1,  is  estimated  at  271 -million  bushels^ 

0?his  is  a  reduction  of  about  1  percent  from  last  month  and  is  about  6 
percent  less  than  the  record  287  million  bushel  crop  harvested  in  1950 The  IQ^year 
average  production  is  only  179  million  bushels*     The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of 
20.7  is  above  average  but  0,9  bushel  belov;  last  year«     The  record  yield  per  acre  was 
harvested  in  1949  v/ith  an  average  of  22.7  bushels. per  acre« 

Production  prospects  declined  in  the  ITorth  Central  States  due  mainly  to  the 
severe  drought  in  Ohio  and  to  frosts  in  the  ¥est  North  Central  Area^    Most  of  the 
frost  damage  wa,s  to  late  -oianted  beans,  es-oecially  in  Minnesota,  lov/a,  and  I^ebraskat 
Conditions  remained  favorable  in  Indiana  and  Il'^.inois.     Combining  in  . these  States 
v/as  well  under  way  by  October  1,  with  near  record  yields  being  har.vested,  Missouri 
prospects  declined  slightly  with  yields  turnin;2  out  lower  than  expected*  Harvesting 
in  that  State  has  been  delayed  because  of  continued  wet  v/eather* 

Drought  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  has  caused  some  reduction  in  yields  in 
that  area,  especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  where  the  drought  continued  into 
October,     The  South  Central  Area,  however ,reDorts  increased  yields  in  several  States. 
Hains  came  early  enough  to  imDrove  prospects  for  late  planted  beans  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Delta  counties  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

SOYBEAI^'  STOCKS  OIT  FARlu'S^     Stocks  of  soybep.ns  on  f^^Tms  October  1  are  estim.ated  at  2.6 

million  bushels,   compared  v/ith  1.2  . million  last  year  and 
the  1943-49  average  of  2,9  million  bushels.     This  year's  October  1  carr^rover  is  the 
highest  since  1945  and  r^resents  0,9  percent  of  last  year's  record  large  287  mil- 
lion bushel  production.     lov/a  growers  hold  tiie  largest  stocks,  over  600  thousand 
bushels,  accounting  for  35  percent  of  the  U.  S.   total.     Illinois,  the  major  produc- 
ing State,  is  second,  with  stocks  of  nearly  500  thousand  bushels,  representing  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  the  U.-  S.  -totals 

Disappearance  of  farm  stocks  during  the  three  months  ending  October  1  is  esti- 
mated at  7,-l  million  bushels.     This  compares  with  5.9  million  a  year  earlier  and  the 
1943-49  average  of  5.5  million  bushels.    Movement  from  farms  for  bhis  quarter  is  the 
second  largest  since  1943,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  1949* 

COKPSASs    A  yield  of  5,8  bushels  per  acre  for  covrpeas  is  indicated  as  of  October  1^ 

This  is  0.7  bushel  less  than  the  1950  yield,  but  about  average  for  the 
10  years  1940-49,    l^ny  sections  in  the  southern  States  experienced  lon^:^  periods  of 
dry  weather  v/ith  high  temperatures  during  the  growihg  season,  resulting  in 
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some' v.ery  lov;  yields.  Lov;er  yields  th-Tn  in  1^50  £:.re  indicated  for  llorth-  Carolina, 
Souj;h  Carolina,  i-labtjaa,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahor.ia,  and  Texas.  Georgia  and 
Florida  yield  indications  -.re  the  scj-ie  as:  last  year.  ' 

Acreage  of  cov/peas  e-^rov/n  alone  for  all  purposes  has  ueen  declinin.^;  for  the 
past  several  years.     Uith  about  avera^^e  yields  in  1951  production  v/ill  be  consider- 
ably smaller  than  in  195Cc  . 

F^aJQTS:    Production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  is  estimated  at  1,685 

million  pounds.     This  is  a  decline  of  3  percent  from  the  September  1 
forecast,  1?  percent  less  than  the  2,019  million  pounds  riarvested  in  1950  ^-^^^  l6 
percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  of  2,01?  million  pounds.    The  decrease  in 
indicated  production  from  last  month  in  the  important  producing'  States  of  liorth 
Carolina,  Al9,bama,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  vas  not  offset  by  t>ie  increased  prospects 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  and  xloride..  .  . 

Indicated  production  in  the    ir:-inia^ Carol:  na  Area  i.?  virtually  the  s.?me 
a.s'^  a  m.onth  a^'o  with  an  increase  in  prospective  yielas  in-  'vir^_,inia  ti'i^st  about  offset 
by  lov/er  anticipated  yields  in  iTorth  Ccrolina=    DiggintS-.besan  about  mid-September 
in  this  area  under  i,ener ally  favoraole  condit:'ons  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  acreage 
had  been  du^  by  October  1,    ixi-.  excellent  crop  is  in  prospfrct  in  Virginia.  ?ollov/ing 
an  extended  period  of  dry  v;e.  tl.'er,   the  September  rains  v/ere  too  late  for  much 
improvement  to  the  -^orth  C&rolina  crop  and'  recent  di-i.^in^s  indicate  thct  yields  are' 
somewhet  lov:er.  than  anticipated  earlier. 

In  the  Southeastern  i^.rea  pros>>aGtive  production  of  peanuts  continues  to  be 
q_uite  veric-djle.     -e£'.ther  concitions  vere  favorable  for  h^^rvesting  operations  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  during  the  first  half  of  SepteiiOer,  althou.::h  frequent  rains 
during  the  latter  half  of  September  interrupt-ed  thene  operations,  jjarticularly  in 
Georgia,     In  AlabTj.-ia,  freq_uent  rains  during  almost  the  entire  month  of  Septemuer 
interfered  with  digging  and  ha,rvesting  operations  and  also  drm^ged  peanuts  in 
stacks  and  windrov;s.     Only  about  one-half  of  the  acreage  had  been  dug-  in  this 
State  by  October  1, 

In  the  Southv/e stern  ^ea  prospective  pe/iiut  production  decliael  rather  sharply 
for  the  second  consecutive  month  due  to  the  extended  hot,  .dr2'  v/eathero  Itains  during 
the  first  hsilf  of  Septemoer,   though  spotted,  were  beneficial  to  late  planted  peanuts 
in  Okl  ail  cm  a  and  prospects  continue  for  a  reasonably  good  crop  in  the  im.portant 
producing  Caddo  County  area  where  dij^-.ing  is  under  v;ay.    Although  some  northern- 
peanut  producing  counties  in  Texas  received  good  rains  during  Sepd'Om^ber,  prospects 
in  this  State  :   ar^:;  still  poor,  .  - 

DRY  3:h1i\.uS;    Production  prospects  of  dry  beans  declined  about  250,000  o-ags  during 

September  6     The  crop,  rs  of  October  1,  'is  forec^'^st  at  l6, 8l^f-,  000  .bags 
(100  pounds  uncleaned  basis).     The  ciirrent  forecast  is  slif^htly  uelov;  last  year's 
crop  of  l6,8^:'3,000  bfp  s-  and  about  7  percent  belov/  the  lO-y^ar  avera..,e  production  of 
I8,000j000- ba.gs.     The  indica.ted  yield  of  1,135  poiuids  per  acre  is'  above  last  year 
and  the  second  highest  of  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  t:-ie  l,lo3  pounds  in  19^9 • 
The  10-year  average  yield  is  only  958  poLmds  per  acre. 

In  the  Northeast  area  hevj  York,  with  a,  yield  of  1,150  poo-n  .s  per  acre,  showed 
no  chant,e  from  a  month  ago.      Conditions  in  i-iichi,^,an  ha.ve  been  favorable  for  dry 
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"beans  although  frequent  shov/ers  durin";  the  last  half  of  SeiDt ember  hamper ed  harvest- 
ing,    A  considerahle  quantity  of  beans  still  remained,  in  the  fields  on  October  1* 
The  indica.ted  yield  of  1,060  iiounds  is  slai^htly  below  the  Septeinber  1  forecast 
but  is  still  near  the  highest  of  reeordo 

Parts  of  the  Forthv;est  area  suffered  rather  severe  frost  damage  in  September^ 
Most  of  the  damage  occurred  in  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  with  l-,ite  planted  beajns  being 
the  hardest  hit.     In  addition  to  the  loss  in  total  production  the  quality  of  the 
croD  in  the  frosted  areas  has  been  lowered.     The  reduction  in  yield  prospects  in 
those  States  was  partially  offset  by  hi^^her  indications  in  Idaho  where  the  yield 
is  expected  to  equal  the  record  yield  per  acre  harvested  last  year. 

In  the  Pinto  area  there  was  little  change  in  production  prospects.    A  slight 
decline  was  shown  in  Arizona  but  higher  irrigated  yields  in  Colorado  increased  the 
average  for  that  State  slightly  from  a.  month  ago«     Dry  land  yields  in  Colorado  show- 
ed no  improvement,     California  dry  bean  prospects  indicate  no  chr=.nge  from  the  Sep*- 
tember  1  estimates.     Harvesting  of  Standard  Liraas  made  good  progress,  although  cool 
nights  in  the  coastal  areas  of  Southern  California  slowed  maturity  of  late  plant- 
in;?Se    Harvesting  of  Eaby  Limas  made  rapid  progress.     Weather  conditions  ha.ve  also 
been  favorable  for  maturing  of  "other  beans".    Harvesting  was  quite  gener-.!  by 
October  1  except  in  late  -olanted  fields* 

BHOOMCQRIT;     October  1  production  of  broomcorn  brush  is  indicated  at  35,600  tons. 

This  is  1  percent  less  t;.an  vjas  indicated  a  month  earlier,  ajid  compares 
with  the  small  crop  of  25,900  tons  harvested  in  1950 ^  c-?nd  the  1940-49  average  of 
^2,650  tons^    By  the  end  of  September,  harvesting  was  completed  in  Texas,  and  Illi- 
nois,   About  95  percent  of  the  Standard  cro'o  and  70  percent  of  the  dwal'f  crop  were 
pulled  in  Oklahema,     In  Colorado,  harvest  was  more  advanced  than  usual  and  the 
quality  of  the  brush  ir;  mostly  very  gooL 

Cool  v/et  weather  in  Illinois  brou'"ht  out  some  red  streaks  and  tips,  and  some 
fields  of  broomcorn  v/ere  lodged  by  high  winds.     Hov/ever,  length  and  quality  of 
fibre  of  Illinois  brush  are  generally  satisfactory,,     Crop  -prospects  in  ¥,ew  Mexico 
showed  a  further  decline  during  Septem.ber  as  the  inadequate  moisture  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  August  continued  up  to  October  1.    ,    .  ^ 

TOBACCO;     The  October  1  estim.ate  of  total  tobacco  production,  at  2,250  million 

pounds,  is  a.bout  one  percent  higher  than  indicated  a  month  ago.  Much 
needed  rain  in  l^^te  Au.-^ust  ana  early  September  improved  tobacco  in  many  producing 
areas.     Production  this  year  aompares  with  2,032  million  pounds  produced  ir.  1950 
and  "the  1940-49  average  of  1,787  million  Toounds,     Weather  has  been  very  favorable 
in  most  areas  for  harvesting  and  curing  tobacs-o„ 

Production  of ' flue-. cured  is  placed  at  1,412  mill' on  oounds,  an  increase  of  7.2 
million  pounds  over  the  Septem.ber  1  estimate,  and  compares  ^^ith  1,257  million  pounds 
produced  last  year.    Higher  yields  than  indicated  earlier  for  t-n^e  12  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  largely  account  for  the  increase  from  September  1  prospects*  Market- 
ing of  tynes  11  and  12  continues  active  while  sales  of  tyoe  13  are  nearly  com.plete. 
Type  14  sales  were  completed  abotit  a  month  ago. 

The  bur ley  crop  is  estimated  at  565  million   -ounds  compared  with  approximately 
498  million  pounds  produced  last  year.     The  current  estim.ate  is  up  about  2  percent 
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from  las.t  nonth*     Much  needed  rain  was  receivad  in  some  producing  areas  v/hich  im- 
proved yield  T)rospects>,    A  large  proportion  of  tne  crop  has  "been  cut  and  placed  in 
"barns  for  curing.-  .  . 

The  October  1  estinate  for  Maryland  tobacco  at  ^3--^  millio:i  pounds  is  about  3 
percent  lov/er  than  inaicated  a  month  agCt     The  current  estimate  is  over  8  percent 
larger  than  the  40  million  pounds  produced  in  1950-,  • 

..  Production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  escinated  at  6.1.4'  million  pounds  compared 
\vith  57e5  milli<?n  pounds  produced  last  yearc    Larger  crops  than  a  month  ago  are  indi- 
cated for  t^rpes  22  and  23  but  this  is  partially  offset  by  a  smaller  prospective  crop 
for  type  21,     The  dark  air -cured  crop  is  placed  at  32ol  million  com.pared  with 
28*, 6  million  pounds  produced  a  year  agOo  .  .- 

Total  cigar  tobacco  production  at  13''l'r-6  million  pounds  is  estirxated  to  be  about 
lo5  Eiillion  pounds  more  than  indicated  a  month  agOc    Filler  type  tobacco  in  Penn- 
sylvania accounts  for  much  of  this  increase  but  estim.ates  for  binder  and  wrapper 
tobacco  are  also  higher  than  for  September  lo     Production  of  fill ers  is  placed  at 
66.1  million  pounds  compared  with  71^1  ciillion  in  1950.-    Binders  are  estim.ated  at 
53o^  million  pounds,  or  13  percent  belov/  last  year's  crop.-     The  proojiction  of 
wrappers  is  indicated  at  15 jI  million  pounds,  which  is.  slightly  higher  than  produc- 
tion in  1950 o  • 

HOPS^ :    The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  a  record-large  total  of  61,755jOOO  pounds — 6  per- 
cent above  last  season  and  3^  percent  above  average^     Grov/ing  conditions  this 
season  v/ere  generally  fa,vorable  in- all  areas  and  insect  and  disease  damage  v/as  light. 
The  crop  v/as  practically  all  harvested  by  October  1  and  q.uality  is  excellent.- 

COMI'^BRCIAL  AP'PLESr    The  1951  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  declined  2  percent  during 

Septer^ber  and  is  indicated  at  117>524;000  bushels?  which  would  ■ 
be  nearly  5  percent  below  the  1950  production  of  123.126v000  bushels  but  nearly  8  ' 
percent  above  the  10*-year  average  production  of  109:033/000  bushelso    The  reduction 
in  apple  prospects  during  Septeraber  is  largely  the  result  of  wind  storms  in  Sew  York 
and  Michigan  and  dry  weather  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  V/est  Virginia. 
Harvest  of  early  fall  varieties  has  been  completed  in  most  areas  and  favorable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  harvest  of  winter  varieties,   except  in  the  dry  areas 
where  growers  have  been  v/aiting  for  the  development  of  better  colore 

In  New  Snglanci,  apples  have  been  sizing  v;ellc     Prospects  improved  during  Sept- 
ember in  Maine,  Rhode  Island;  and  Connecticut.    Low  prices  have  discouraged  harvest 
of  poor  grade  fruit.     Harvest  has  made  favorable  progress  in  Nev/  York,  but  a  high 
v/ind  storm  on  September  27  caused  a  heavy  drop,  particularly  of  Mcintosh  and 
Greenings,  and  most  of  tliese  drops  will  probably  be  left  in  the  orchards.  Dry 
weather  in  Hew  Jersey  was  unfavorable  for  apples  and  prospects  declined  slightly 
during  September*     In  Pennsylvania,  apples  are  sm.aller  than  usual  as  a  result  of 
dry  v/eather.  ■       ■  ... 

Prospects  declined  in  Virginia  since  the  shortage  of  soil  moisture  prevented 
the  developm.ent  of  the  usual  size  in  the  principal  late  varieties- — York,  Winesap 
and  Sta^man^     Processors  are  taking  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  crop  than  in  recent 
yearso     Drought  conditions  in  Maryland  and  V/est  Virginia  have  resulted  in  smaller 
sizes  than  usual  and  production  forecasts  are  down  7  and  11  percent  respectively 
fron  September  1*  .  . 
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Indicated  production  in  the  Central  States  of  23,530.000  "bushels  is  the  same'  • 
as  on  September  1,  "but  31  p ercent' aoove  tne  1950  cropt     Durir^  September,  prospects 
declined  nearly  4  percent  in  i^iichigan  because  of  severe  v/ind  damage j  '  esp eclally  en 
Jonathans,  Delicious  and  a  lev/  late  varieties-.     In  Illinois  harvest  progressed  fav- 
crablv-  with  color  and  cualitr'  of  ap'^les  very  good-.     Production  Tjrospects  inproved 
"aboiit  ?  percent:,    Prospects  improved  in  Kansas  and  declined  in  Arkansas,,  Little 
change  from  the  September  forecast  oeci'rred  in  the  other  Central  States^  .  '  " 

In  the  Western' States-,  forecast  of  -oroduction  is  about  1  percent  above  Septem- 
"ber  1,  lar.2;ely  because  of  improvement  in  California,     The  estiraa.ted  production  of 
37  5  670:000  bushels  is  about  22  percent  belov/  the  1950  cropo     In  Washington;  Jonathan 
and  Red  Delicious  developed  color  slowly-   although  these' varieties  matured  2  or  3 
v/eeks  earlier  than  last  year*     Quality  is  exceptionally  high^     ^^^nesaps  sized  smalt--- 2 ■ 
lei-  bLan  normal but  the  lighter  set  Delicious  sized  wellc    Harvest  wa,s  at  the  peali 
about  OctQ-.-er  1  in  Oregon  and  pioduction  is  forecast  to  be  slightly  larger  than  on 
September  lo     In  Colorado,   Idaiio  and  Utali  apples  have  desirable  size  and  color,  and 
production  prospects  are  holding  up  to  earlier  expectationSo  '  • 

PSACS?:3^?     ihe  1951  crop  of  peaches  :-S  estimated  at  69,932.000  bushels,  31  percenf 
above  the  1950  production  of  53,4^5,000  bushels  but  7  percent  below  tho 
1949  crop  of  74^818,000  bushels  and  2  percent  below  average^     Q'his  GStim^ate  is  2  ■ 
percent  above  the  Septeml)er  1  forecast »  primarily  because  of  the  larger  crop  of 
California  clingstones  than  was  expected  a  month  pgo.    Harvest  v;as  practically  com- 
pleted in  all  areas  by  October  1=  ■-  ■ 

The  western  crop,  at  38;632,000  bushels  was  22  percent  above  the  1950  produc- 
tion  and  6  percent  above  average,,     California  had  a  clingstone  crop  of  24j544,000 
bushels  and  a  freestone  crop  of  10.793,000  bushels-     In  the  10  southern  States,  the 
1951  production  was  over  3  times  the  short  1950  crop  and  5  percent  above  averagOc 
The  crop  in  the  north  central  States  was  sm.all-  due  to  the  severe  freeze  damage 
during  the  winter  of  1950-5lo     This  region  produced  2/758,000  bushels,  about  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  1950  crop  and  two- -fifths  of  average,.     In  the  north  eastern 
States  the  crop  axiounted  to  9.942,000  bushels,  about  30  percent  above  the  1950  crop 
and  3  percent  above  average « 

.P^ii^ci     The  pear  crop  is  forecast  at  32,293,000  bushels,  lsl53.000  bushels  above  the 

1950  crop  and  1,285,000  bushels  above  average.     The  forecast  is  up  900^000 
Dushels  from  Septem/oer  1,  mostly  because  the  I'Jest  Coast  Bartlett  crop  turned  out 
larger  than  expected  earlier^ 

•The  Bartlett  crop  in  California,  V/ashir^gton  and  Oregon  totaled  193461,000  bush- 
els, about  5  percent  above  the  1950  crop  and  9  pprcent  above  average.     The  v/inter 
varieties  o:^  pears  in  these  States  an-e  forecast  at  6,40-^,000  bushels,  10  percent  be- 
low the  large  1950  crop  but  5  percent  above  avera^e^     In  Washington,  a  large  propor- 
tion oi  t^ie  Bartlett  crop  v;as  of  low  quality  because  of  frost  marks^  and  sm.all,  mis- 
shapen, and  seedless  fruit  caused  by  freezing  temperatures  during  the  early  spring. 
About  one~^half  oi  t^ie  late  fall  and  winter  pears  had  been  harvested  by  October  1 
and  t"  e  rem.ainder  of  the  cro^^  v;as  expected  to  be  r)icked  by  October  lOc     The  Yakima 
Valley  crop  of  winter  pears  suffered  heaviest  from  spring  frost  damage  but  in  the 
"/enatchee  district,  production  remained  nep.i'  normal.     In  Oregon,   the  production  of 
fall  and  winter  "oears  in  the  Medford  area  is  exnected  to  be  slightly  belov;  the  large 
production  of  1950c     Anjous  and  Poses  have  not  sized  as  well  as  expected  earlier  in 
this  area.     In  the  Hood  River  area  the  1951  production  is  about  two- fifths  of  last 
year.     The  crop  is  below  that  expected  earlier.     In  this  area;  late  spring  frosts 
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not  only  i''educed  the  prcspectc  "but  marked  mch  of  the  f^'iiit  to  the  point  where  it 
is  not  suitable  for  packing.     In  the  Medford  area  at  the  end  of  September,  harvest- 
in-:  v/as  nearinc-^  completion  on  the  main  varieties,  and  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  pick- 
ing was  v/ell  past  the  peak«     Hie  California  Bartiett  crop  was  harvested  sometime 
ago  "but  a  levj  oars  are  still  moving  out  of  stora^ec.     'Tliere  was  a  heavy  production 
of  Hardy  pears  this  yearc    Late  varieties,  such  as  Winter  Nelis.  are  still  oeing 
harvested:,     In  Nev;  York,  recent  v/eather  has  favored  matui'ity  of  the  crop  "but  pick- 
ing is  progressing  slowly-     Xn  Michigan,   the  Baitiett  crop  was  harvested  "by  mid- 
September  and  the  Bosc  crop  "by  October  1,     The  Keiffer  variety  is  now  being  harvest- 
ed*    The  crop  was  very  good  as  "to  quality  and  sizes, 

(jRAP£Sg     G-rape  production  is  forecast  at  3,198,300  tons,  18  percent  above  the  1950 

crop  and  14  percEenfc  above  average.     The  crop  improved  about  1  percent  dux-- 
ing  September^..    The  1951  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  of  record,  exceeding 
the  1946  crop  by  1  r)ercentc.     Tlie  California  crop  is  placed  at  3,021.000  tons  with 
624,000  tons  of  wine  varieties,,  699,000  tons  of  table  grapes  'and  1,698,000  tons 
of  raisin  varietieso    '^'/eather  conditions  in  California  were  mostly  favorable  for 
harvesting  of  grapes*    Movement  to  wineries  to  date  has  been  very  slow  though  the 
main  harvest  of  wine  varieties  has  not  yet  star'tedo    Producers  are  now  harvesting 
Emperors,  which  are  m:ostly  going  into  storage,,    Practically  all  of  the  sun-dried 
Thompson  Seedless  raisins  are  under  cover  while  a  large  Dortion  of  the  Muscats  for 
raisins  are  still  in  the  field,     Nearly  all  areas  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  v/ere 
without  rain  diiring  Septemberc 

The  proc'u.ction  in  the  G-reat  Lal^es  prea,  -  Pa.,,  Ohio  and  Michigan)  is  fore--- 

cast  at  109,800  tons,  about  one-.half  of  the  1950  Droduction  of  204,200  tons  and  7 
•oercent  belo^-/  average.     In  llev:  lork;  •nicking  of  graT)es  was  active  in  all  areas  by 
October  1,.    G-rapes  are  generally  well  colored  and  sugar  content  is  high  this  seasonc 
Harvest  in  the  Erie  belt  in  Pennsylvania  began  September  24,     The  dry  weather  which 
continued  into  September  retarded  sizing  and  in  miany  vineyards  the  grapes  v/ill  be 
rather  small.     In  OhiOj  grapes  are  of  good  quality.    Harvest  is  nov;  under  way  with 
the  more  active  harvest  to  be  finished  around  mid-Octoberc  .  In  Michigan,  Concord 
harvest  started  Se^temxber  24  and  expected  to  be  nearly  com.pleted  by  October  10^.  The 
crop  is  very  short— 9,700  tons  compared  with  44,900  tons  produced  in  1950^  Arkan-- 
sas"'  crop  is  harvested  and  was  of  good  quality^.     In  Vfashini'tonj  a  large  portion  of 
the  Concord  grapes  in  Yakima  Valley  has  been  ha.rvested.     Some  of  the  European  varie- 
ties vrill  be  harvested  prior  to  mid-October 

CITRUSg    Eaxly  and  midseason  oranges  for  the  1951-52  season  are  forecast  at  56,2 

million  boxes- ^-4  percent  above  the  1950--51  season  and  21  percent  aljove 
average^     Elorida  Valencias  are  forecast  at  a  records-large  crop  of  32^5  million 
boxes — 7  percent  above  the  1950-51  crop.    Grapefruit  production. (exclusive  of  the 
California  summer  crop)  is  forecast  at  39  c  5  million  boxes-".12  percent  below  last 
season  and  20  percent  below  average^,     Elorid-a,  with  pro^^pects  for  35  million  boxes, 
will  produce  most  of  the  grapefruit  this  season^ 

Florida  citrus  groves  received  aimle  moisture  durir^^;  September  and  fruit  devel- 
opment continued  to  be  excellent »    By  October  1,  very  little  fru.it  had  met  the 
maturity  standard  although  quality  is  expected  to  be  above  average^-     Only  about 
lOOpOOO  boxes  of  "grapefruit  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  oranges  were  harvested  by 
October  1,.    Volume  movement  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  expected'by  mid- 
Oct  ob  err. 
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Texas  citrus  crops  are  extreriei:/  light.     The  "gre,pefruit '  crop  is  forecast  at 
250:0.00  joxes  and  oran£-,-e-3  at  350s  000  box-eso     Trees  continue  to  be  teicen  out  "because 
of  freeze  damage,  last  winter  and  in  Liany  cases  entire- groves  are  being-  removedo 
The  hot,,  dry  surnner  v/as  not  fa.vorable  for  rqcovery  oi  damaged  trees ^     Losses  have 
"been. heavier,  among  older  treeso     G-rapexruit  tre.es ^  -especially  the  pink  ejid  red 
varieties,   sustaaned  the  heaviest  iosseso    iUwel-  and  H&jnirn  oranges  seem  to  have 
suffered  -the -lighest'  damage c     Loss  cf  Valencia  trees  was  heavy  snd  Temples  and 
tan^^erines  \^ere.  almost  completely  killed  cut«  . 

In  Louisiana  prob:i"'Dly  at  least  a  third  of  the  citrus  trees  v/ere  killed  by  last 
winter's  freeze  and  a  crop  of  only  50,000  boxes  is  forecast  for  this  season  compared 
with  30Op  000  boxes  last  season^  ■  .- .  •  - 

Arizona^  has  prospects  for  3  million,  boxes  of  grapefruit  rjid^lc2  million  boxes 
■  '  .  /xor 

of  oranges  compared  v/ith.3.-2  million/ grapefruit  end  .1":4  million/ oranges  in  1950-51* 

.Calif  ornia  citrus  prospects  declined  slightly' during  September . .   The  drpughi: 
continues. in.  the.  impprtant  southern  counties  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  irrigation 
v/ater  for  many  groves^     ifevel  and  miscellaneous'  oranges  are  forecast  at  IS^^-  million 
boxes— 5  percent  above  last  seasonc    Desert  Valleys  grapefruit  are  placed  at  1.2 
million  boxes-— 8  percent,  above  last  season.    Lemons  y/ill  be  for.ecpist  for  the  first 
time  in  November  e.nd  .Vcalehcia  orcjiges  and  Gumjuer  grapefriiit  in  Deicerabero 

PLUMS  Aj;a)  PirUjISS;     The  Cclifornia  pli;m  crop  is  placed  at  97.000  tons,  20,000  tons 

•  above  1950  and  I3j800  tons  above  average c    The  Michi<-,an  crop  is 
^,800  tons,  ,700  tons  below  last  year  but  ^70  tona  above  a^verageo    Harvest  in 
California,  v/as  completed  "by  mid-Septcmbero  -  In  michigan,  the  iJamson  plum  harvest 'v/as 
completed  early  in  September  and  the  Stanly  prune  harvest  by  mid-Sept ember The 
quality. of.  the .  crop  v/rs  goode  .  .     ,         ..  .  , 

.  ..The  production  of  prunes  in  California  is  ■  iSlj  000  .  tons  (dried) up  32^000  tons 
from  last  year  but  6,200  tons  below  .average c     The  average  siz..e  of  prunes  is 
considerably  below  last  year.     In  Idaho.  Vfashington  and  Oregon  the  production  of 
prunes  , is  placed  at  95;  500  tons  (fresh),  .more  .than  twice  the;  1950  production  of  . 
^5j900  :tons  but  one-fifth  less  than  average.    About.  36.. 300  tons,  .v/ere  sold  fresh  from 
"iiasQ  three  States  this  year,  33,600  tons  were  canned,  -.2,300  .  tons-  frozen,  15,^00  tons 
were  dried  (5fl00  tons  dried  be  sis )_  and  4, 900 -tons  went-f-or  other  processing  ;and 
home  usee     Last  year  22,700  tons  v/ere  sold  fresh,  1^;^:30  tons  canned.  2,670  tons 
frozen,  2,450  tons  were  dried  (8OO.  ;tons  dried  basis),  and  3,650  tons  wera  used  for  ■ 
other  processiHg  and  in  the  home=.    In  Idaho-  the.  quality  pf  the  crop  was  good;  hov/ever, 
sizes  var.ied- greatly.    The  crop  has  all  been  harvested  except  for  a  small  quantity 
going  to-  canners.     In  eastern  Vj£,shing:ton,  the.  main  portion  of  the  crop  has  been 
harvested,,  though  on  October  1  there  v/ere  still  a  fev;  late. 'prunes  at  the  higher  . 
elevc.tions  remaining  for  harvests     The  v/estern  V/ashington  crop  has-been  harvested 
v/ith  a  considerable  portion  going  to  processors^,  •  The  Oregon  crop,  is  practically 
all  ha^rvested  and  quality  v/as  good.- 

ALi-iOITi)S>.-  '.ALijUTS     •  The  California  almond,  crop  is  e&timated  at  43,300  tons— 15 
AITD  FLLBiilHTS:  pc-rcent  £.bove  last  -.season  and  70  percent  above  average*  Almond 

harvest  v.^as  well  advanced  by  October  1^ 

vralnuts  in  California  and  Oregon  are  placed  at'  75,100  tons'  —  67,000  tons  for 
Celifornia  and  8,100  tons  for  Oregon-     The  total  for  1950  v/as  64;300  tons  r.nd-  the 
average  66,420  tons=>    Harvest  in  Csdifornia  is  somewhat  late  but  is  now  underway.- 
in  all  important  areas^     Oregon  v/alnut  sizes  are  a  little  belov/  average  because  of 
the  dry  summier  but  q_uality  is  expected  to  be  good,     Oregon  v/alnuts  are  falling 
rapidly  because  of  recent  heavy  rains «    -  29  ~ 
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Gilberts  in  Washington  and-  Oregon  are  estimated  at  8»320  tons,  a  fourth  above 
last  2^ear  and  a  fourth  above  average.    The  set  of  the  crop  this  year  varied  con- 
siderably among  groves^,    Harvest  started  about  mid-September  and  should  be  completed 
by  mid-October  though  recent  heavy  rains  temporarily  brought  harves b  to  a  stop. 

FIGS  AM)  OLIVES:    The  California  fig  crop ^ is  largeo    By  October  1  practically  all 

dried  figs  had  been  sold  by  growers^ 

California  olives  have  made  particularly  good  progress  all  season  and  a  large 
crop  of  good  quality  and  desirable  sizes  is  indicated. 

CKAFJBIIRai.ES ;    The  cranberry  crop  is  forecast  at  916,000  barrels,'  7  percent  below  thf 

record  of  984.300  barrels  produced  in  1950  but  26  percent  above  av- 
erage.   Prospects  in  Massachusetts  and  Washington  have  improved  slightly  since 
August  15  and  offsei.  the  declines  which  occurred  in  New  Jersey  and  v/isconsin. 

In  Massachusetts;,  moisture  sux)plies  have  been  sufficient  for  continued  gro\irth 
of  the  late  varieties.     The  size  of  the  berries  is  unusually  large  this  year#  A 
heavy  frost  on  September  30  did"  some  damage  to  late  berries  not  yet  harvested. 
Keeping  quality  is  about  average.  *  By  October  1,  the  Early  Blacks  were  all  harvested 
and  grov/ers  were  harvesting  Howes-,    Harvest  should  be  comx^leted  by  October  15 ->  The, 
New  Jersey  crop  v/as  damaged  by  dry  weather  during  the  growing  season.    Lov;  tempera- 
tures on  September  29  and  30  did  some  additional  damage  to  the  unharvested  berries 
in  "dry  bogs".     In  Wisconsin,  cool  weather  has  reduced  the  size  of  the  berries.  The 
size  of  berries  in  Washington  are  generally  smaller  than  normal  because  of , the  dry 
weather .  during  the  late  sx:'ring  and  suLii:ier  months.    However,  on  the  younger  bogs  most 
berries  are  sizing  up  v;ell.    In  Oregon,  the  first  berries  were  picked  in  the  Coos  . 
district  on  September  20  but  harvest  was  not  expected  to  get  into  full  swing  ^until 
the  week  beginning  October  lo  '  ' 

PECAITS ;    The  pecan  crop  is  now  forecast  at  1^6, 895.000  pounds,  up  10  percent  from 

the  September  1  estimate.    The  1950  crop  was  125,622,000  pounds,  while  the 
10-year  average  is  124;  066^000  pounds..     Improvement  in  the  crop  during  September  . 
occurred  generally  throughout  the  pecan  belt;  though  declines  in  prospects  occurred 
in  Florida  and  Texas>  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  Carolinas.    V/eather  conditions 
have  generally  been  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crop*    Damage  from 
insects  and  disease  is  small  -this  year.    In  Georgia,  the  production  of  the  Schley 
variety  is  largep  with  scab  damage  the  sm.allest  in  recent  years.     In  Alabamaj  nuts 
have  sized  up  fairly  well  in  spite  of  the  dry  season.     In  Mississippi,  most  Stuart 
trees  are  heavily  loaded.     Shedding  of  nuts  to  date  has  been  less  than  in  recent 
years »    G-ood  rains  in  Arkansas  during  September  were  favorable  for  sizing.     In  Okla- 
homa, the  damage  from  insects  expected  earlier  did  not  materialize  and  prospects  are 
favorable  for  all  areas.     The  Texas  crop  was  further  damxaged  by  the  continued  drought 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  and  prospects,  at  12, 000, 000  pounds,  are  1?  per- 
cent below  the  September  1  figure  and  only  a  little  over  30  percent  of  the  I950  crop^r 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  Edwards  Plateau  the  crop  is  virtually 
a  failure.    A  light  crop  is  expected  in  the  northeastern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  State, 

POTATOES:     In  many  parts  of  the  country,  potato  yields  are  lower  than  indicated  a 

month  ago  and  production  is  now  placed  at  337:,122,000  bushels.  This 
is  9,7l8jOOO  bushels  below  the  September  1  forecast.     The  reduction  is  distributed 
about  evenly  among  the  surplus  late  States.    The  crop  now  indicated  is  about  in 
line  with  the  quantity  remaining  after  G-overninent  purchases  were  deducted  froTi  last 
year's  crop  of  ^39.500,000  bushels.    Despite  widespread  losses  from  late  blight, 
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the  yield  per  acre  of  223  bushels  now  indicated  has  .t)een  exceeded  only  "by  the  record 
yield,  of  238  "bushels  harvested  in  1950e     In  some  areas,  grov;ers  are"  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  keeping"  quali.ty  of  this  year's  storage  crop. 

In  each  of  the  surplus  late  States  of  the  East,  potato  yields  are  lighter  than 
forecast  a  month  ago,     G-rowtii  in  majiy  fields  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine  \'}a.s 
terminated  by  late  blight  early' in  September.    Losses  from  late  blight  rot  have  been 
significant.     Tubers  are  good-sized  although  closer  planting  has  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  undesirably  large  tubers c    Late  September  v/eather  was  favorable  for 
harvest  and  on  October  1  a  much  higher  percentage  than  usual  of  -'the",  Maine  acreage  had 
been  dug,.     Throughout  New  England  tubers  show  good  size  and  weather  conditions  have  ' 
been  favorable  for  harvest,,.    Hovrever,  .there  was  some  decline  in  the  prospective 
yield  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rliode  Island  during  Sept'embor,    As  September' 
ended,  about  four-fifths  of  the  Long  I.sland  acreage  had  been  dug.  compared  with  the 
harvest  of  threes-fifths  of  the  1950-  acreage  prior  to  that' date.     In  western  iTev/  York, 
early  September  rains  partially  relieved  the  August  dry  spell,    Hovjever,  dry  weather 
reduced  size  of  tubers  in  several  v/estern  Kev;  York  areas^     Crrov/ers  in  the  important 
Steuben  "County  have  made  good  progress  in 'diggings    The  season  was  too  v;et  in  parts 
of  eastern  aiid  central  Nev;  York,  where  blight  caused  some  damage  to  the  crop.  In 
Pennsylvania,  yields'  of  early  varieties  have  been  high  and  late  varieties  are 
yielding  about  in  line  with  pre-harvest  expectations.    Yields  in  most  areas  of  this 
State  will  be  below  195^  but  in  the  Lehigh  area  exceptionally  high  yields  are  being 
obtained. 

The  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  was  too  v;et  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country  and  losses  from  late  blight  rot  have  been  rather  widespread©    Blight  is 
present  in  most  areas  of  Hichigan,    In  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State,  there  has 
been  excessive  rotting  of  tubers©    The  v'icconsin  crop  also  declined  during  September 
as  excessive  rains  caused  blight  and  rot  of  late  potatoes,  particularly  in  som.e  of 
the  northern  and  western  counties*    Blight  has  damaged  the  Minnesota  crop  and  digging 
has  been  delayed  by  wet  weather.     There  is  a  rather  wide  variation  in  North  Dakota 
yieldSo    However,  the  yield  for  this  State  is  e:>rpected  to  equal  last  year's  yields  - 

The  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Oregon  crops  account  for  m;Ost  'of  the  decline  in  • 
production' indicated  for  the  Western  States.     The  Nebraska  crop  was  hit  badly  by 
late  blight  during  September^    There  had  been  only  limited  digging  of  the  commercial 
acreage  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State  prior  to  October  1,     The  late  crop 
in  northern  Colorado  has  also  been  affected  by  late  blight.    G-rowth.  was  stopped  in 
the  San  Luis  Valley  by  mid-September  and  this  area  is.  not  turning  out  the  yields 
previously  e-rpectedc     Yields  in  'Oregon  are  lower  than  those  of  last  year  but  q_uality 
is  very  goodo  .  Yields  from  the  dry-land  acreage  in  the  western  part  "of  this  State 
are  expected  to  be  quite  lo\u     Harvest  of  the  late  crop  in  Idaho  was  expected  to  get 
underway  the  first  of  October.    Quality  of  Idaho's  crop  is  lov;er  than  usual  as  there 
is  a  high  percentage  of  rough  tubers.     Digging  of  the  ifyoming  crop  started  the 
latter  half  of  September.'    Yields  in  this  State  were  reduced  by  late  blight  ajid  v/ilt 
which  began  to  show  up  in  late  August  and  early  September.    In  the  non-irrigated 
areas  of  western  V/ashington,  rainfall  the  latter  part  of  September  caine  too  late  to 
bring  about  much'  improvement  in  yields.    As  the  market  acivanced  in  early  September, 
growers  began  digging  the  \fnite  Rose  acreage  that  had  been  held  back  on  acco\int  of 
low  prices.     This  delay  in  harvest  caused  tubers  to  put  on  additional  tonnage. 
Yields  on  the  late  California  acreage  dug  to  date  have  been  very  good.    Digging   •■■  ■ 
started  in  the  Tulelake  area  about  September  20,  where  yields  are  expected  to  equal 
those  of  last  year.  ■  ' 

There  was  no  significant  change  during  September  in  the 'production  indicated 
for  the  8  intermediate  States*    The  crop  of  24,088,000  bushels  foi*  this  group  of 
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States  is  about  three-fourths  of  both  trie  1950  crop  and  average^    Less  tiian  10  per- 
cent  of  the  conimerc ial  acrcag-e  in  iTeir  Jersey  remained  to  he  dug  on  October  1  com- 
pared vrith  about  onc-^ fifth  of  last  year's  acreage,  that  was  harvested  after  this  date© 

The  production  of  50,6^3,000  bushels  estimated  for  the  12  early  potato  States  is 
21  percent  below  the  1950  crop  and  15  percent  less  than  the  ";L.9.^P-^49  aye  rage  ♦ . 

SV;E:jTFQTATQES;  '  A  sv/eetpotato  crop  of  3^,601,O00' bushels  is  now  indicated.    This  is  . 

a  little  less  than- three-fifths  of  both  the  1950  production  and  the 
averages    This  crop  has  been  hard  hi t  by  ■•inadeq^uate  rainfall  throughout  the  growing 
season  and  the  yield  per  acre  no\\r  indicated  i^  5  bushels  belovr  average©    Reduced      -•  " 
yields  and  a  29  percent  reduction  in  acreage  have  combined  tb;give  the  smallest' 
crop  since  1884 » 

September  was  another- dry  month  in  llev;  Jersey.    Harvest  is  being  delayed,  in 
order  for  the  crop  to  put  on  as  much  size- as  possible^  and  wall  not  become  general 
before  October  10#  ■  "  "    •'  ' ,  ■ 

Yield  prospects  declined  during  September  in  Delaware-,  Maryland, -Virginia  and  , 
North  Carolina  but  held  their  own  in  South  Carolina-,  G-eorgia,  and  Florida,    On  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  digging  is  active  but  yields  are  below  pre-harvest 
e:rpectations,  ■  Harvest  is  expected  to  become  active"  in  the  western  part  of  that 
State  following  the  killing  frosts  of  September  28  and  29,,  -The  pas't  month  v/as  too 
dry  over  most  of  Virginia  for  sweetpotatoes  and  the  failure  to  size  properly  has 
reduced  yield^^    As- September  ended,  digging  was' progressing  satisfactorily  in  the 
commercial  areas'  of  North  Carolina,  and  harvest  of  -  the  farm  crop  v.^as  becoming  generalo 
Yields  in  this  State  are  considerably  belov/  pre-harvest  expectations*;-  Harvest  is- 
becoming  active  in  South  Georgia,     The  favorable  soil  moisture  condition  could  bring 
about  some  improvement  in  the- late  acreage  in  Florida,    Only  scattered  acreage  has 
been  dug  in  that  State,  ■  . 

Tennessee,  "Alabama,  Mississip^pi ,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  yield  prospects  declined.  . 
further  during  Sejjtember,    Bene.ficial  rains  fell,  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  the 
yield  indicated  for  each  of  these  States  is  unchanged  from  the  forecast  of  a  month  " 
ago.    Movement  of  the  Louisiana  crop  through  September  is  considerably  below  move- 
ment of  the  1950  crop  through  the  same  period^    The  decreased  marketings  from  this 
State  reflect  a  delay  in  transplanting  this  yea^'^s  crop  and  the  smaller  production  - 
indicated  for  1951*    Only  a  small  part  of  the  farm  acreage  in,  Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  has  been  dug•^    The  Texas  and  Oklahoma  crops  received  some  rainfall 
in  September  but  apparently  it  cane  too  late  to  be  -of  much  benefit  to  sweetpotatoes. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  -growers  have  started  diggings     In  this 
State  other  crops particularly  grapes  and  tomatoes,  are  competing  for  labor  but 
the  sv/eetpotato  crop  should  be  under  cover  before  fall  rains  and  freezes  occur  in  .■ 
Novombero  ^.  .  -      .  ■ 

SU(jAH  -BIDETS!:     This  year's  sugar  beet  crop  is  now  estimated  at  10,682,000  tons  on 

the  basis  of  prospects  as  of  October  1*     This  is  about  21  percent  less 
than  last-  year's  record 'Crop  of  13,4975000  tons,  and  com.pares  with  the  10-year«  average 
of  9>880jO00  tonso    Yield  per  acre  is  now  indicated  at  14,9  tons^  compared  v/ith 
tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  avez'age  of  13 ol  tons. 

In  spite  of  a  late  spring  and  unfa.vorable  weather  in  many  areas  when  beets 
were  getting  started,  the  season  turned  out  to  be  generally  favorable  for  sugar 
beetso-    The  fall  weather  has  been  excellent  for  the  development  of  the  crop. 
Irrigation  water  supplies  have  been  ample  throughout  the  season  and  very  little 
disease  and  insect  damage  has  been  reported*. 
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Harvest  of  s-ugar  ^)pets  is  now  unden'/ay  in  most  areas.     The  spring  planted  crop 
in  California,,  although  late,  is  nov/  a"bout  30  percent  harvested.    Seedin/5  of  the 
fall  planted  iDcets  commenced  in  Septenbero 

SUGAR OAItS  roii  .SUGAR.  An3  SSSD^    Prospects  as  of  Octo"ber  1  indicate  a  TDrodaction  of 

6,538,000  tons  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed« 
This  is  aoout  4.7  percent  ahove  the  Se-ot  ember  .  forecast  and.  compares  with  6,938,000 
tons  harvested  last  year.     The  10-year  average  .-oroduction  is  5,953,000  tons»  ©le 
increase  over  the  September  forecast  is  the  "result  of  .iriproved  conditions  in 
Louisiana,   .Yield  per  acre  is  novr  expected  to  average  19.5  tons,  compared  with  20»6 
tons  last  jrear  p.nd  the  10-year  average  of  .19,4  tonsv  .  . 

Rainy  weather  during  Septem.her  has  m.aterially  stimulated  the  growtli  of  sugar-  ' 
cane  in  Louisiana  and  moisture  sup-plies  are  nov/  sufficient.     Some  of  the  drought 
damage  has  "been  overcome  "but  clear  weafeer  is  now  needed  to  prevent  loss  of  sucrose 
content,    Harvest  will  "begin  somewhat  later  than  usual.,    A  recent  tropical  storm 
with  low  wind  velocit*'  accompanied  by  hea^s'y  rains  passed  over  tho  Florida,  sugarcane 
area,    Hov;ever  this  storm  ca,used  little  dam.age  as  the  excess  water  was  soon  removed 
by  pumps  in  the ^water  control  system  in  the  sugarcane  area*  .  . 

HAY?     Tlie  record-breaking  1951  hay  crop  of  nearly  114  million  tons,  .together  v/i.th 

the. spring  carryover  of  more  than  15^  million  tons  of  old  hay,  provides  a 
total  sup-^oly  of  a'oout  1S9-|-  m.illion  tons  this  year  .     This  is  more  hay  per  unit  of 
roughage- consuming  livestock  to  be  fed  than  in  any  year  of  record.     Some  01  t'le  1951, 
crop  is  of  excellent  quality,  much  is  fair  to  good,,  but  more  .than  usual  is  rain,  . 
damaged,  over-ripe  or  .other v/ise  lowered  in  feeding  valuCe  .  .         .  • 

Althou-^*h  the  overall  hay  supply  was  large,  sup-^lies  in  some  areas  are  not  equal 
to  actual  needs.    Dry  weather,  in  a 'broad  band  e:;t  ending  from  Pennsylvania  through 
the  eastern  Cotton  Belt,  to  Texas  and  westv/ard,  has  limited  yields  per  aorov  In 
parts  of  this  dry  area  it  has  already  been  necess^-.ry  to  feed  some  hay  intended  for 
winter  use.    A  large  crop  v/as  harvested  in  the  very  important  I'Tort'h  -Central  States, 
but  harvesting  difficulties  lowered  the  quality  of  a  good  deal  of  it, 

T^e  alfalfa  hay  crop  of  46  million  tons,  now  nearly  harvested,  is  a  little 
larger  than  v.^as  indicated  a  m.onth  ago.    Yields  per  acre  of  tj-:is  kind  are  higher 
than  either  last  yea^r  or  average  in  most  of  the  l-orth  Central  States  where  half  of 
the  alfalfa  hay  is  producedo     In  parts  of  the  far  V.^est  and  in  .the  Cotton  Belt, 
yields  were  limited  by  dry  v/eather» 

The  .lespedeza  hay  crop,  somio  of  vrhich  is  still  being  harvested,  is  e:roected  to 
be  just  over  7  m.illion  tons-.     This- would  be  m.ore  .than  the  lO-.year  a.verage,  but  a. 
half  a  million  tons  less  than  last  year.    Much  of  this  kind  is  grown  in  gtates  v/here 
there  has  been  unusually  dry  weather  this  year.     Yields  per  acre  generally  are  below 
average  east  of  the  MississipTii  Ri  -er,  but  exceed  average  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  .  and  Arkansas,.  ^  .  ^ 

PASTURE?    hore  favorable  moisture  conditions  and  gqod  growing  temperatures  'over  the 

country  improved  gras^  grov/th  in  many  dry  areas  ^and  m.aintained  the  already, 
favorable  forage  conditions  in  tl^e  Vest  ..North  Central  States  during  September* 
Hov;ever,  pasture  feed  continued  to  show  wide  variation  geographicallj;-  with  generally 
poor  feed  in  an  eastern  area  extending  from  Lake  5rie  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  most 
of  the  Sotith,  and  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwesto    Pasture  condition  for  the  Ifetion 
on  Octocer  1  was  .reported  at  81  percent,  6  points  below  the  near-record  condition 
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of  a  year  ago,  "but  ^  points  above  the  10-year  October  1  average*    J:iather  general 
rains  fell  in  late  September  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  and  gave  promise  of 
improved  fall  feed  in  many  areas.  .   .         •  . 

Pastures  in  the  VJ"est  North  Central  States  remained  excellent.     The  October  1 
condition  of  96  percent  was  the  hi^^hest  for  this  area  in  30  years.     Pasture  condi- 
tions in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  exceeded  any  October  1  since  1915^  Pas- 
ture feed  in  the  East  North  Central  States  showed  gains  during  September  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  Michigan^     In  Illinois,  pastures  were  in  tlie  hi^lies  t  October  1  condition 
since  I916  while  V/isconsin  pasture  conditions  are  best  since  records  started  in  1915» 

Pasture  feed  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  dropped  off  during  September  du6 
principally  to  dry  weather  in  Nev/  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.     In  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  October  1  pasture  conditions  were  the  lov/est  in  8  years..    Green  feed 'in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  continued  very  poor,  but  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  Septeriber  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  pasture  outlook.  Pasture 
feed  in  all  South  Central  States  gained  curing  September  as  much  needed  rainfall 
broke  the  extended  drought*    However,  grass- was  still  very  short  and  pasture  condi- 
tion was  well  below  October  1  last  year.-     -lains  in  parts  of  Oklahoma  a<nd  Texas 
benefited  fall  ranges  but  drought  continued-  in  V/estern  Texas  and  most  of  New  Mexico* 
In  Oregon,  pastures  and  ranges  deteriorated  further  during  September,  but  in  Montana 
and  Vfashington  they  were  benefitea  by  timely  rains.    Ranges  and  pastures  in  iriost 
central  and  northern  lioc^^y  Mountain  States  were  supplying  ariple  feed  for  stock  .on 
October  lo 

MILK  PRODUCTION:     Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  continued  slightly 

above  the  1950  level,    Durinj:-  the  month  the  Nation's  herds  pro- 
duced ^,^6k  million  pounds  of  rdlk,  nearly  1  percent  more  than  for  the  same  month  a 
year  ago  and  the  second  largest  September  production  on  records    The  milk  produced 
was  eq,uivalent  to  2»0^  pounds  per  person  -per  day,  the  lowest  per  capita  production 
for  September  since  1930^    Milk  production  in  the  first  9  months  of  1951  totaled 
93»9  billion  pounds^  about  two-thirds  of  a  billion  less  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year.     If  production  during  the  reiaaining  quarter  of  the  year  continues  higher 
than  last  yeary  1951  annual  milk  production  will  reach  120  billion  pounds* 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  declined  somewhat  m.ore 
rapidly  than  usual  from  September  1  to  October  1  this  year.    However,  on  the  latter 
date,  output  per  cov/  averaged  15'>58  pounds,   the  highest  on  record  for  October  1. 
This  was  only  a  trifle  above  the  15.53  pounds  a  year  ago,    .Good  pasture  feed  in  most 
of  the  northern  dairy  States,  liberal  supplemental  feeding  of  grain,  hay,   and  silage 
in  extremely  dry  areas,  and  gradual  impr overrent  in  the  producing  capacity  of  milk 
cows  all  contribute  to  the  high  I95I  level  of  output  per  cow.    Howqver,   in  crop 
reporters  herds,  69o2  percent  of  the  milk  cows  were  reported  in  procuction  on  Oct- 
ober 1,  the  lowest  for  the  date  in  six  years.:     In  all  regions  except  the  V/est,  the 
percentage  of  cov/s  in  rdlk  was  below  average » 

In  all  the  29  States  for  which  monthly  estimates  are  available,  milk  production 
in  September  was  down  seasonally  from  that  in  Aug-ast,     Sharpest  d(^clines  were  in  the 
Midwest,  particularly  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  where  production  was  off 
20  percent  or  more.     In  several  other  States,   including  V/isconsin,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Montana,   the  decline  was  betv/een  15  and  20  percent.     In  some 
important  fluid  milk  States,  declines  were  mucii  smaller,  as  tyL^ified  by  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  where  September  milk  production  was  only  5  percent  less  than  for 
August*    With  1,178  Tiillion  pounds,  Wisconsin  led  all  States  in  quantity  of  milk 
produced  during  Septem.ber,  followed  by  Minnesota  v/lth  ^92  million  pounds. 
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"     .  ESTBiAT}5D  MONTHLY  MILK  PROLUC'TION  ON  PASIiS,  SSLIiCTSD  SliATSS  l/. 


State* 
  —  ^  * 

Sept.  a-v;; 

SePtg 
19iO_ 

:  Aug, 

1  i9il^ 

:  SeiDt,  J 

State  • 
.  _  _  _^  ^ 

Sept,  av^ 
1940-42: 

Sept, 

_ii50  _ 

r  Aug,  ; 
.•._1£51 

Septa 
_  19il  

illion 

■pounds 

Million 

'Dounds 

N.J.  ■ 

•  85 

90 

99 

94  : 

S  ,  0  e 

51 

58 

53 

Pa,  " 

428 

477 

504 

479  . 

204 

224 

235 

210 

Ohio 

435 

481 

528 

477  . 

!  Temie 

203 

216 

236 

211 

Inda 

305 

300 

331 

306  ; 

!  Ala  a 

114 

121 

128 

122 

111, 

^  431 

424 

475 

419  . 

!  i'iiss. 

115 

110 

137 

113 

Mich« 

441 

458 

516 

/■^'64  . 

.  Okla, 

196 

176 

195 

167 

V/isc 

1,070 

1,155 

1.389 

1,178 

:  Texo 

358 

.  319 

Minn, 

536 

474 

616 

492  ; 

:  Mont, 

56:- 

46 

56 

47 

lov/a 

495 

463 

522 

450  : 

'  Id-riio 

103 

96 

115 

100 

MOo 

352 

■  396 

461 

390  . 

\  Utcii 

48 

49 

60 

52 

153 

138 

172 

136 

.  Wash, 

167 

161 

176 

.  155 

119 

110 

136 

113  : 

Greg, 

110 

105 

114 

99 

Ne^br, 

191 

168 

200 

159  i 

;  Calif, 

.  ;4.35 

484 

.529 

473 

Kanso 

223 

222 

249 

212  : 

Other 

Va.- 

168 

195 

212 

198  : 

Statos_ 

.  l,-i6i  ^ 

.  _U7i2_ 

_  _1^633„  _ 

N.C. 

130 

143 

154 

143  . 

:  U.S, 

9,274 

9,396- 

10,713 

9 , 464 

1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 


G-rains  and  Concentrates  ?cd  to  Milk  Covrs:    Ij'eeding  of  grain  and  other  concentrates 

to  milk  cous  shov/ed  ah  out  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  from  AUj^ust  lo     In  crop  reporters'  herds  on  October  1,  1951,  'grain 
feeding  o.veraged  4.10  pounds  daily  p^r  milk  cow,  11  percent  ahove  the  Ootober  1, 
1943-50  averr.ge  hut  only  1  percent  above  the  October  1,  1950  level.     The  current  ■ 
rate  of  feeding,  is  the  second  highest  for  the  date  in  9  years  of  record,  but  falls 
almost  4  percent  belov;  the  record  of  4,25  pounds  set  in  1949  v/hen  sup^olies  of  grains 
and  concentrates  per  cjiimal  unit  v/ere  record  iiigh. 

In  the  South  Central  region,  7  01  the  6  States  shov/ci  increased  grain  feeding 
as  compared  v.dth  a  year  r.go.     In  four  States  in  this  area,  milk  coVrs  v;ere  fed  from 
one-half  to  1  ]po-ijjid  more  grr-in  per  dry  than  on  October  1,  1950,    The  higher  rate 
of  fc^^ding  in  these  dry  r.reas  v/as  partially  offset  by  a  reduced  level  of  concentra-te 
feeding  in  Minnesota,  V/isconsin,   Iowa  and  Missouri,-  v/here  er-rly  fall  pastures  v;ere 
remarkably  good.     In  other  regions,  the  October  1  grain  and  concentrate  feeding 
generally,  held  near  the  level  of  a,  yerx  "ago,    i3:-lr;j/men  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
reported  a  0,1  pound  increa;.se  in  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  over  a  year  ago,  but 
in  the  Horth  Atlantic,  --^ast  ITorth  Central  and  -festern  regions  feeding  rates  shov/ed 
no  change.     In  four  States  —  Michi;:^an,  Louisiana,  Texas  :.nd  IdrJio  —  reported  grain 
feeding  for  October  1  v/as  record  high  and  in  8  other  States  the  previous  record  high 
rate  v/as  equalled.    Heaviest  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  v/as  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  averaging  5«  8- pounds  per  govt  per  day,  and' lig,hest  in  the  South  Central  area 
at  3-2  pounds,        '  -  - 

Seventy-three  percent  of  -  the  crop  reporters  v/ere  feeding-  grain  or  other  concen- 
trates to  milk  cpv/s  on  October  1,     This  compares  v^ith  72  percent  a  year  ago  and  is 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  in  9  years  of  October  1  records.    Except  in  the  North 
Central  areas  v/here  pasture  feed  for  October  1  V'/as  unusally  good,  a  record  or  near 
record  proportion  of  farmers  v/ere  feeding  grains  and  Qoncontrates  to  dairy  stock,- 
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POTTLTRY  Al^  500  PIxODUCTIOFs     Jarir.  flocks  laid  4,007,000,000  eg^s  in  SeptemlDer,  a 

record  hi,^h  niun'ber  for  the  month — 2  percent  more  than 
in  September  last  v-ear,  the  v>r(^viois  record  hi.s-h  and  23  percent  aoove  the  1940-49 
average.    Septem"bnr  eg;;^  production  v/as  at  record  levels  for  the  month  in  all  regions 
of  the  country  excapt  the  South  Central  States.     Increases  in  production  from  last 
year  were  6  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  In  the  JTorth  Atlantic,  2 
percent  in  the  ¥er;t  and  1  percent  in  the  V/est  Iforth  Central  States,    5jgg_  production 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  equaled  last  Septemher's  record  hi^'h  production*  The 
South  Central  States  produced  5  percent  fevjer  eg,;5s  than  a  year  agOc    Egg  production 
during  "the  first  9  months  of  this  ye^ir  v/as  47,257  million  eg.^s  aoout  1  percent  "below 
the  1950  production  for  the  same  periodo 

The. rate  of  egg  production  in  Septem'ber  i^ras' 12.2  eggs  per  layer,  compared  v/ith" 
12.0  eg^s  in  SeptemlDer  last  yef^.r- and  the- average  of  10.5  eg-:s.    A  new  record  egg 
production  per  layer  for  t]ie  month  has  "been  esta'clished  in  each  Septem"ber  sinc^  1946, 
The  rate  of  egg  production  reached  new  highs  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  in 
the  South  Central  States  wiiere  it  equaled  last  year's  high  rate.    Rate  per  layer  on 
hand  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  was  137  eggs,  compared  with  136  eggs 
last  year  and  the  average  of  125  eggs,  - 

The  i^at ion's  farm  laying  i lock  nverag^d  .337,762,000  layers  in  Septemher — 1  per- 
cent less  than  in  Se-nt ember  last  year,  "but  6  percent  above  the  1940-49  average.  The 
average  number  of  latrers  for  t-'^e  m.onth  was  above  .last  year  .in  the  East  North -Central, 
North  Atlantic  and  the  "'.'est,  but  "these  incsreases  vrere  nore  >thsn  offset  by  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  South  Central  and  morlerate  decreases  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  I'.'est 
North  Central  States*  Decreases  from  last  year  wer:^  6  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  i  prrcent  in  .the  West  North  Central  States,  The 
East  North  Central  region  had  2  p'-rcert  more  layers  and  the  I'orth  Atlantic  and  V7est-. 
em  States,  1  percent  more  than  a  year  earliero 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age) 
on  farms  October  1  totaled  527,668,000-^^2  percent  more  than  last  year,  but  1  percent 
below  the  1940-49  aver-ge*     Numbers  were  larger  then  a  year  ago  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  exce-ot  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,,     Increases  from  a 
year  ago  were  10  percent  in  the  West,  5  percent  in  the  S^ast  North  Central  and  4  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  States,    itabers  in  the  I'Test  North  Central  were  up  slight- 
ly.   Potential  layers  decreased  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  numbers  vrere  down 
slightly  in  the  South.  Central  States,    Hens  and  pullets  that  were  on  farms  January  1, 
1951  have  been  reduced  55  "oercent  by  October  1  v/hich  is  about  the  same  rate  of  reduc- 
tion as  in  1950  and  compares  v/ith  the  average  reduction  of  56  percent.  The  rate  of 
culling  V7as  abo\it  the  same  as  last  yea.r,  but'le-;s  than  the  average ^ 

Prices  received  for  eggs  in  mid-September  averaged  55,0  cents  per  dozen,  compared 
with  49,7  cents  in  mid-August  and  40o4  cents  in  September  a  year  ago^,  Egg  markets 
were  firm  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  a.nd  prices  reached  a  new  seasonal  high 
around  the  13th  of  the  , month,  •  then  declined  sharply.    Prices  on  top  equality  eggs  at  i. 
Nev/  York  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  below  the  high  price 
reached  durir^-;^  the  month.     Other .  markets  in  the  country  followed  the  same  general 
trend  as  Nevr  York,  although  the  price  changes  v/ere  not  as  great. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  25.2  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens  in 
mid-September,  compared  with  25,0  cents  in -mid- August ,    Markets  during  the  month  were 
steady  on  hens,  pullets  and  roasters  but  weak  on  fryers,  the  latter  declining  from  2 
to  4  cents  a  pound.  Marketings  of  young  chickens  were  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Turkey  prices  on  September  15  avera -ed  36.3  cents  per  pound  live  vjeight,  compared 
with  33e5  cents  e.  year  earlier.  Markets  were  steady  on  young  hens  ajid  light  roasters, 
but  weak  on  j^oung  toms,  the  latter  over  12  pounds  declined  6  to  9  cents  a  p.ound  dur- 
ing the  month, 
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The  average  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  iDOultrj^  ration  in  mid-Septemher  was 
$3.99  per  100  pounds ,  comDared  -dth  $3.96  in  mia.~AU:'=:u5t  and  $3^68  in  Septen'oer  a  year 
ago.    The  September  e/^g-feed  ratic  was  more  favorable  than  a  yeai*  ago.    The  .chicken- 
feed  ratio  \7as  less  favorable  v/hile  the  turkey- feed  ratio  vias  the  sam.e  as  a  year  ago. 

HEiTS  AiTD  HJLL5TS  OP  LAYINO  AGE  01^  PARMS,  P0TEI\TTIAL  LAYSES  iUJD 

 IGaS  LAID_PJp_100,.LAlSRS,_OCTOBpl_  

Year         *     l^^orth    z  E.:^Torbh  i  V.Korth:  South    t     South    ;  ^rgstern  *  '^'nited 

 i_  AtlantJ,ci  Central  _^  Central:  At  1. an ticj.  Central  ±   '  _  1  _  §"tat^s  

HENS  AIID  FUILSTS  OF  lAYim  AGS  ON  -FaMS,  OCTOBER  1 

Thousands 

1940-49(Av.)    •  45,500        63,5S9        G'~',504-'     31,034      65,963         30,777  325,308 

1950  61,649        66,503       93,741      32,282      60,923         33,818  348,916 

1951  .    62,948        68,595        91,834      31,494      58,841  35,096  .,348.808 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  OCTOBER  1  l/ 
Thousands 

1940-49(AVo)      74,250      107.361      159,874      47,8'''6    100,081      "    45,961  535^413 

1950  ^      87j776        99,522      152,207      46,560      84,835    '      44,180  515,080 

1951  '      91,359      104,937  .    152,711      45,433      84.607         48,611  527,668 

•EGGS  LAID  PER  XOO  LAYERS  ON  OCTOBER  1 
Jumber 

1940-49(Av.)        39e0  32.9  31.4'"     27.5    .      26„0  36,2  31.8 

1950.  '44.7  .37  ..2         -36:9          3i:i        ^29.2  44.0  37.1 

1951_  46^5_  _      39_^5_  37^8  3:2.5  29^9  44. 9  _38. 6  _ 

l/    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age, 

YOTO  CHICEENS  ON  ^ARI-iSl    The  prelimin-ry  estimate  of  all  youtDg  chickens  in  farm 

flocks  on  October  1  is  413,589,000—  5  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago,  but  7  percent  belo*'7  the  19-10-49  average,  Yofijig  chickens  increased  from  a 
year  ago  in  all  regions  of  the  country  excerit  the  South  Atlantic  where  the,y  decreas- 
ed 5  percent,  increases  from  a  37- ear  ago  w?-re  10  •oefcent  in  .the  South  Central  and  in 
the  West,  8  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  "oercent  in  the  '■.'est  North  Central 
and  2  percent  in  the  North  Atla-ntic  States.     The  October  1  holdin=:G  of  young  chickenr 
consisted  of  38  percent  -oullet  layers,  43  percent  pullets  not  of  laying  age  and  19 
percent  other  yo^-ing  chickens.     This  com-oares  with  holdings  a  year  ago  of  38  percent 
pullet  layers,  42  percent  pullets  not  of  laying  age  and  20  percent  other  yo^Jing  chick- 
ens  and  29,  48  and  23  T)ercent  resT^ect ively  for  the  1940-  49  average^ 

All  pullets  on  farms  October  1  are  estim.ated  at  334,155,000 — 6  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago,  but  1  percent  below  the  average.     Of  the  Dullets  on  hand  October  1,  46 
percent  \^ere  of  laying  age  p.r.d.  54  percent  not  of  laying  age.     This  comipares  with  47 
percent  of  laying  age  and  53  percent  not  of  laying  age  a  year  ago-  a.nd  the  average  of 
38  and  62  percent,  resiDect ively^     These  relationships  indicate  an--'  early  movem.ent  in- 
to laying  flocks  for  both  this  year  and  last  year.     The  numb^-r  of  laying  pullets  was 
4  percent  larger  and  the  number  of  non-laying  pullets  8  percent  larger  than  a  yeaT 
ago. 

Other  young  chickens  on  farms  October  1  totaled  79,434,000 — 1  percent  less  than 
a  year  ago  but  23  percent  below  the  average.    Ploldings  decreased  in  all  regions  ex- 
cept the  ^ast  North  Central  and  South  Central  States.  The  estimated  number  of  hens 
one  year  old  or  older  on  October  1  is  193,513,000 — 3  percent  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  2  percent  below  average^     Hen  numbers  decreased   'in  all  areas  except  the  Ea.st 
North  Central  and  V/estern  States  where  there  ware  increases  of  2  and  3  percent,  re- 
spectively.    Decreases  from  a  year  a;i:o  were  8  percent  in  the  South  Central,  7  percent 
in  the  -West  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States, 
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TO  O 

J.  >  1 2 

TO  A 
.    1  /c  0 

.  21 

1     00  T 

1 }  2_11 

1,037 

1.239 

Ma., 

19c  ^ 

T  Q  ^ 

10t9 

.  21«0 

A     Q   1  A 

Dj  O40 

6«086 

6:636 

vas 

lOo  / 

21cC 

Oo  Ix/ 

7.862 

8,925 

w  4  va. 

T  ft  C 

.  ,  19«0 

T  C<A 

1.221 

ia78 

i  J  o  U  c 

1  <  O 

l^u^ 

24,  0 

bj  oux 

55*^38 

9,720 

c;  n 

1  Jf^  O 

2O0  0 

0    T  OC 

2a84 

3,500 

vja^ 

TO  /( 

19*0 

0    /'C  A 

Is  900 

2,774 

JL^  s  D 

T  c;  A 

16,0 

C  /lAi 

:  HUx 

3,90c 

3,744 

15  c5 

7i   oA  0 
4,  /D2 

3»375 

3,100 

Jii.a<> 

T  <  A 

T  0  r\ 
lOoO 

OA  A  ' 

180 

162 

Hi  SSc 

OO  n 

01  A 

21 0  0 

25 « 0 

2/0 

126 

100 

ATKt 

TO  O 

1J«  2 

.  T  C  A 

I5c5 

oQn 

285 

341 

JKiaft 

13  r.  r 

A  A 

9«5 

"JO  noQ 

43«6l4 

40,394 

Tic  TJ- 

T  O  Q 

Q  A 

9»0 

Ao  hPA. 
bjr>  40b 

22  J  712 

17,325 

Monte 

TO  T 

1  /sl 

T  A  0 

l9o 

'  T^ 
16»6 

bo  J  o4^ 

93.958 

93.517 

Idaho 

O  O     / 1 

on  Q 

27»o 

26 

01      T  C  if 

3x: 134 

37.350 

33,503 

V/yOo 

1 8o  8 

18.6 

21o3 

4>  976' 

0  5  <cio 

c ,  uux 

ColOc 

19«^ 

16:,  9 

13.5 

35:996 

39'>  924 

31,708 

llo6 

6A 

.  6,8 

4a76 

955 

ia3i  ■ 

Ariz^«  . 

21c4 

2^',o 

25,0 

575 

672 

600 

Utah ..  . 

23.3 

19c6 

20.2 

6,937 

8,008 

8.364 

ilev,. 

28,0 

27.7 

30.0 

529 

471 

600 

Vifash, 

26a 

26=5 

25.5 

61.580 

67,582 

70,902 

Or  eg. 

25.^ 

2^..  9 

27  06 

22,666 

23,693 

28,878 

Calif, 

17.7 

21  «0 

17.0 

10,969 

13.671 

9,962 

U.So 

17  a 

I6c6 

15o9 

1,071.310 

1:026,755 

993.598 
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siKiNG  viHEAT  (jmm  m.w  imwi 


state 


Average 
1940-^2 


:  1950 


rPrelininaryt 


19.'^r^^2 


_P'rociucti_on  ]  

:  ^Preliminary 

_  1  _  J  l^l  _  i  -  _  . 

Thousand  "bushels 


19*5 

23.0 

22.0 

88 

115 

110 

lUt- 

22.3 

2^o5 

25.0 

203 

98 

75 

V/is. 

22.0 

23.0 

1»219 

1,544 

1,242 

Minn. 

17.5 

17.0 

19.0 

18,764 

13,158 

18,525 

Iowa- 

17*^ 

20,0 

18,0 

219 

240 

105 

l\F.Dak»-. 

15.2 

1^.0 

14.5 

105»369 

89,418 

122,250 

S.Dak. 

12c5 

10.0 

1^.5 

34,280 

26,690 

44,500 

Hetr. 

13.3 

12.0 

15.0 

1.054 

660 

870 

Mont, 

15 

18  o5 

15.0 

41,401 

68,746 

T  J  „  1  „ 

Idalio 

30.8 

33.0 

30.0 

12 1631 

17f35o 

21, 630 

W70, 

16.3 

17.0 

19.0 

1j336 

1,088 

1,577 

L/OX0# 

1/«V 

i5»o 

13.0 

1,  (iio 

1»^95 

l^.O 

15^5 

14.0 

0  />  r> 

309 

310 

350 

TTf  Q  Vi 

JJ«o 

36.0 

^>»1J9 

2,211 

3,132 

JN  eVt 

cO«  i 

30.0 

J79 

351 

480 

Wn  csV) 

91  ft 
cX  e  0 

2^1'.  0 

i     1  oil 

11,070 

'  17.472 

Ore^ 

2^.5 

 PJ.i}  . 

^  i.672  . 

 ^^243^ 

^  ^  £.30S)  _  _ 

15.9 

.  15.8 

16.1 

242,160 

240,025 

306,491 

LUiilTI^  VJHl'AT 

Yield  .£er  acre 

Pro duct ion 

State  ; 

Average 

i  1950 

: Preliminary: 

Average 

: Preliminary 

• 

i    i9ii^  ^  i.  ^ 

1940-42 

:  1950 

• 

1  «  1.95.1-.  ^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  tushels 

Minn. 

17.2 

12.0 

17.0 

971' 

1,032 

663 

JI,.Dak. 

15.0 

13.5 

13.5 

,  32,575 

31^306 

30,362 

S.Dak. 

13.2 

11*5 

16.0 

3,840 

3f726 

5.344 

3  states 

1^.8 

13.2 

13»9 

36,064 

36,369 

V/HflAT:    Iroduction  by  classes,  for  the  United  States 


Year 


♦  

t'Hard  red    !     Soft  red 


_  S^rin^  ^  ^  

Hard  red  .*  Durum  l/ 
Thousand  bushels 


miite  ; 
(Winter  &  t  Total 
.  Spring!   


Av. 1940^49 
1950 
1951  2/ 


508,595 
471,079 
381,848 


200,694 
165,931 
157,551 


208^628 
207,304 
261,890 


38,.013  115,380  l»071,3icr 
36,795  145^646,  ■,  1,026,755 
37,090        155,219  993,59s 


1/  Includes  durum  whea,t  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately, 
2/  Preliminary. 
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•  -    ■   —  '    ,.^-...Q40?S  ■ 


;  ixj 

J 1  ci_T)  c_r  __a  c_r  c. 

—    —    ~    —    T-    —  — 

-r    -tV    -rrr-  — 

_^Il'^4"^ct.ion  _  _ 

—  —  — 

state 
—  —  —  — 

i  iivcrage 

.'  -1950 

.aushelri 

I  Pr  c  1  irri  i  nary 

0  iivoragC' 

•  ;  ■  1950  ;  ; 

I'hd  u  3  and  u  11  she  J. 

Preliiiiinciry 
J.  _  19il_:  

Me,' 

39  o2 

44,0 

3,281 

;.    ^  ■  4,802 

5,456 

N,E,  . 

■  42.0  ' 

40^0 

239 

210 

200 

Vt. 

35=^0 

39oO  ^ 

1.^^9 

...  -1.295 

1.482 

Mas  s  s  ' 

.  31.6 

.              I  33e0 

.  .  38.0 

.  210 

-  231 

304  - 

P  ~ 

.  a3^o 

■36^0 

^   .  32 

•••   "  33 

36  ^ 

Connc 

36.0 

-,.  36c0 

:  186 

190 

■  .   •  216 

31-^8 

/-i'3*o 

■   .  J^5oO 

.23,711 

33:841 

36,810 

H.Jo 

3O08 

39.0 

.40e0 

.,  1.361 

1,677 

-  1.840- 

Pac 

-  /  31cl 

36  oO 

42o0 

'-25r33l 

■  .  29v9^^5' 

35,070v 

Ohio 

'.          .   38  oO 

•-360O 

.      41  eO 

,  43 » 748 

,  41,292 

50p307 

Indo 

36r>f 

37oO 

37.0 

.  48,158 

.  52,577 

52;  836 

111, 

:   "  40,9 

^1-205  ■ 

.-  42o0 

143,533 

166,218 

144,564  r 

Mich» 

39.5 

41.0 

.  .  52,531 

58,460 

61,295 

T/is# 

'^1-2,3 

48,5 

49.0 

.113:497 

I'M,  814 

140,434. 

Minnc 

37*^- 

.  37o0 

:  ,  4if'.0 

174, 751 

.188,737 

215,468 

I  owa 

360.5 

41.0 

33^0 

198,417 

.264,737 

187,506 

MOp 

,  31-^0 

.  ■  22p0 

44, 949 

.  ■  55,242 

■■■■     29  >  018- 

' . 29.0 

28c0 

•  '.30.0 

64] 394. 

59 , 528 

58.050 

'  30c8 

26,5 

38.0 

.86,060 

.  87,742 

.     119,510  ' 

I'le'bro 

27o3 

25;  0 

31*0  • 

58,?.l6 

66,100 

65,565 

Kans, 

2i!'.0 

22,0 

160O 

34.735 

21,120 

16,288 

Delo 

30,4'- 

26,0 

3lcO 

149 

224 

279 

Md,  ■ 

•31.0  . 

34.0 

35cO 

1,237" 

1,870:'- 

2,065 

Va, 

.•  •27  c  2 

•     32o5  : 

3,700 

5>200 

5,525 

U»  ITa© 

'25.5 

■  280 

.  3.o»o  • 

1.750 

1,568 

1,650 

IT,  C  6 

27,6 

.  29.5 

■37,0 

9,021 

■  11,859 

14:874 

s.c. 

21-K6 

■  28c0 

28a0 

16,012 

18,984 

18,032  . 

Ga. 

23 » 2 

"'  27.0 

.    .  26,0 

14,113 

16,119 

13.962  - 

S'la* 

■     '  1608 

I80O 

*j25o0 

288 

500  . 

S^'o  .. 

23c^ 

24.0  - 

25.0 

2.311 

2,832 

■  2,825 

■  250 

25o0 

■■'  25  =  0  - 

4,988 

5,975 

-  '    •  •  4,950 

Ala. 

22.8 

26.0 

29.0 

5.055 

4,108 

3,219 

31^7 

31.0 

35.0 

10,679 

7.719 

5.845 

27o5 

29.5 

28,0  . 

'  7v6&4 

6,254 

4,760 

La> 

28.8 

27.5 

33^0 

3,224 

1,9.5a 

2,310 

Okla. 

2O0O 

.  17^5 

17aO      . ' 

25,284 

14.66SV...- 

-9:265 

Tex, 

22,0 

19.5 

■  ■  14.0 

30,912 

27,027 

'7,756 

Mont , 

32,^' 

■  36..a 

"33c6  •■ 

12 , 486 

15,984. 

10.857 

Idaho 

^la5 

-  "  45c 0 

43.0" 

-  7,377 

9.540 

8,213 

Wyo 

.  30,3  . 

32,0 

32.0  •  ■ 

4,155 

■5,184 

.    ■■  5.184 

ColOo"  ' 

'31.6 

'  26e0 

3O0O 

6,162 

4,940 

6,540 

'22,0 

■'  ^  23,0 

18=5 

926 

759  . 

851 

Arizr 

..  .    29 -T^. 

•  •  3a.  0 

26cO-  - 

296 

.  300- 

234 

Uteh 

-  .  ^3-^5 

46  c  5 

47c0  ■•' 

•  1^,957 

2,186 

2,068 

HeVo 

45  cO 

^i'O  c  0 

332 

360 

320 

v/ash. 

^5.7 

49  oO 

45,0 

7,336 

8.133 

6,930 

Or  ego 

32.5 

32.0 

26.0 

9.778 

8,992 

6,578 

Calif, 

_  _  2sJh_ 

J32.0 

27c0 

5,007 

 6^272_  _ 

4.^01 

33 . 2 

34.9 

"  36o3 

1,311.651 

1,465; 134 

"173727248"" 
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■  ■     ■  ■  ■      -  EAIILEI 


« 
• 

Yield  T)er 

acre*  ? 

Production 

State 

:  Average  i 

• 

Preliminary  i 

Avera^^^^e 

•>  * 

Preliminary 

:  12^+0-^9  ! 

'  1^51  i. 

1940-49 

1^51  ^ 

_  Bush ej.  s  

Thousand  "bushels 

Me. 

29^6 

35  oQ 

31.0 

118 

210 

155 

Vto 

25-5  ■ 

27.0 

3lj.0 

82 

27  . 

31' 

26o3 

3^.0  ., 

34.0 

2,750 

2,550 

2,550 

N.J. 

30.8 

32.0 

4Q.0 

306 

512 

600 

Pac 

31.^  . 

35.5  . 

34.5 

3.912 

5.644 

4,8Q9 

Ohio 

27r2 

28o0 

28.0 

769 

728 

616 

25.3 

27.0 

24.0 

1,168 

675 

480  ' 

Illo 

26,2 

28,0 

32,0 

If  973 

. 1,344 

1,152 

Mich. 

29^9 

3^.0 

35«0 

4, 667 

3^910 

4, 025 

Wis. 

3^K0 

^1*0 

34. 0 

99930' 

8»856 

7,276 

MmHo 

26,2 

29,5  . 

29pO 

30,714 

36,934 

39,585 

Iowa 

25o6 

32o0 

23.0 

2,  819 

1.920 

690 

Mo. 

21c0 

21.5 

21.0 

■  2,285 

1,720 

1,512 

N,Dak, 

21,^ 

24,0 

21.5 

48,604 

50,688 

47,687 

S»Dak. 

20.1 

l6c5 

24.0 

32,982' 

13;  942 

19,848 

19e3 

16.0 

22,5 

19^514 

4,864' 

4,320 

Kans* 

17»7 

14,0 

5pO 

12, 132 

3*556 

1,145 

Dele 

29.1 

29  rO 

30.0 

273 

348 

330 

Mdc 

29p7 

3ioO 

34,0 

2,210 

2.759 

2  J  924 

Va. 

28.2 

30.5 

31*5 

2,898 

2,835 

W,Vao 

26.8 

28„0 

.28^0 

274 

392 

336 

2'K4  .  . 

24,0 

881 

888 

Is  260 

s,c. 

21.9 

20c0 

26,0 

509 

440 

546 

Ga. 

.  19.7 

22.0 

22.5 

140' 

110 

112 

Ky„ 

2^.2 

23.5 

23,0 

1,799 

1,480 

1 , 058 

Tenn-. 

20.1 

18„5 

19cO 

1.729 

lj221 

1,007 

Ala. 

l/l9o6 

20cO 

24oO 

i/  53 

40 

48 

Miss, 

2^b^ 

25,0 

25  oO 

66 

25 

^5 

Ark, 

18,1 

21  cO 

16  cO 

149 

84 

64 

Oklar 

16.^ 

i3o5 

12,0 

4,848 

1,24-2 

600 

Tex. 

17.1 

13.0 

12c.  0 

4,010 

I5729 

636 

Mont, 

25o5 

28*0 

25^0 

14,  692 

23,772 

12,725 

Id  alio 

■  35c  6 

36^0 

33o0 

11.305 

13^896 

10,824 

Wyo, 

29.6 

28.0 

33.0 

3.  872 

4,564 

4,  tl9 

Colo, 

19o5 

23.0 

16.705 

.  9.555 

10,718 

20.6 

22. 0 

.20.5 

658 

836 

902 

AriZc 

35.5 

40.0 

37.0 

3,037 

6,520 

3,626 

Utah 

44o8 

46cO 

45.0 

5,420 

5,520 

5,490 

Nev, 

35.8 

35.0 

35cO 

778 

1,050 

805 

Wash. 

35c3 

35c 0  ■ 

35  oO 

6,180 

8,750 

5.180 

Or  eg  J 

32,7 

.  33.0 

29.0 

9,254 

12,210 

10,730 

Calif. 

28c^,  . 

32.0 

27,0 

40.750 

57.600 

40,338 

26.9 

26*,  0 

306,523 

301,009 

254, 409 
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GRAIN  STOGE3  ON  ffkBhlS  OCTOBER  1 


:Corn  for 

grainf  old 

crop) 5 

Wheat 

« 

Oats 

State 

5 Ave rage : 

1950  , 

•> 

^Q^^  jAverages 
^-^^  ?1940«49j 

1950 

> 

j-951  , 

Average  2 
1940-49  ; 

1950  , 

1951 

T 

Vi   n  11  < 

3    n    r>  j"^ 

D     CX  11 

"bush 

els 

ii 

1 

oil 

4  08? 

J?<liO^ 

« 

228 

?00 

180 

V  1/  0 

« 

o 

c 

7 

1  ?9? 

1  101 
X«i  xwx 

1.260 

16 

•"■••^ 

?1 9 

289 

CU7 

R  T 

•t 

2 

80 

82 

n  onn 

err 

39 

1  7*1 

162 

X(J  c 

188 

1  ??0 

Ie4l9 

4^813 

670 

6  ?Q8 

2?  l?"^ 

fcrf  «w  ^    X  »w  «w 

80  4*17 

88  1  ?9 

1,063 

804 

QftQ 

X  5  v-/^  X 

'1   1 60 

1  '^46 

Pa 

f,  807 

6,354 

10  j211 

Q  Q76 

8  7*^6 

?]  9?8 

26  8*il 

80  '^11 

^  0  XX 

OVii  n 

13^835 

15^474 

12.503 

20 ,311 

XO  g  U_JCJ 

1  9  /^q4 

86  088 

88  8*^9 

40  74q 

T  '*ir 

18,7^8 

19,564 

10  ;^477 

^^681 

7  Q  ^0 

4  81  6 

"^6  600 

89  9*^9 

J  7  0  7^7 

40  1 

n  1- 

47 r 719 

45,466 

26c477 

7o36l 

6  0*^8 

l48 

107  894 

124  664 

xu;;}  0 

Mt  oh _ 

5  c  42? 

14,579 

7o349 

14  J 196 

X  f   ^  UV7 

17  l4? 

47  886 

<8  199 

s6  '191 
c  J7X 

Wi  * 

■*  X  w  , 

5  c  551 

13,986 

5-910 

lo756 

108  ^92 

1  ?9    0  1 

x^y  c'J^x 

180  ^^4 

Mi  nn  - 

28,455 

59^013 

21 5 /66 

15c 504 

1  0  ii7Q 
X  J  jN'  ('7 

liJ--?80 

l48  8 28 

1=18  ^89 

191  767 

I  ovja 

X  W  ITf  Cfc 

110,222  159?898 

83  s960 

2o012 

T  4Q? 

1  0Q8 

160  66? 

20  6  49^ 

X  vj  X  -,  iC__^ 

Mo. 

17o464 

18,563 

2x,778 

7v734 

<=!  ?Q4 

6  ?11 

U        X  X 

86  886 

48  641 

2\  ?i4 

N^Dak^. 

lc012 

2, 279 

1»J93 

98 :450 

T  2=!  l4? 

61  ^^08 

^8 

'^6  8RQ 

S .  Dak^ 

14^249 

21c,  296 

13*763 

29e587 

2*^  .  78  ^ 

40  ^106 

74.  '^67 

75  4'=^8 

10"^  775 

Nebr© 

34,662 

62^680 

M'6  p  201 

35r909 

48  "^PQ 

28  12? 
J  x<^  c 

48  001 

c;/|.  20? 

^^8  768 
9  J  »  r  oj 

Kans  - 

7*775 

7  J  449 

12,j95 

91 ,-^0 

6^^ '88? 

4l  822 

?6  18*^ 

1^  6?9 

X  _y  r  <J  C7 

1  ?  87Q 

312 

2x3 

419 

PO"^ 

"1  Q8 

101 

XW  X 

*  116 

1  7n 
X  ro 

1,039 

840 

1,032 

lr979 

1  64*^ 

1-827 

951 

7  J  J 

1  ^^84 

1  4o4 

Va, 

3, 150 

3r481 

J  i  (d  o 

4  jl4o 

8  8?8 

?  ^^4 

8  4?? 

*868 

lc372 

lp362 

.I1I54 

1?017 

q4o 

Q07 

1  4?7 

1  ?80 

5-088 

6^028 
2,453 

^  'J 

D  tsJOi 

3  0  4o4 

s  44*^ 

4  889 

^0*-^J7 

6  167 

8  8?9 

0&J'^7 

lc968 

J  s  r 

1 1,087 

612 

1.120 

7  6I8 

9  11? 

y  r  XX 

10 . 819 

xv^  J  \j 

G-a, 

3;  017 

3o498 

J  ?     /  J 

1  ;.  001 

66*; 

999 
777 

^  4?6 

6  770 

6  4 28 

Fla. 

263 

244 

91 

7  X 

58 

150 

x^ 

KYo 

6,973 

6o058 

Is  195 

7  (  J 

599 

1  420 

1^^841 

1.978 

Tenrio 

4(751 

.2.843 

3,356 

li>498 

979 

775 

2«684 

2. 569 

2,376 

Alac 

2,151 

71 

81 

68 

^  J>  "»-^7 

1,479 

1»127 

lt637 

933 

2,942 

106 

12 

8  5 

4r768 

2r  547 

2. 6*10 

Arke 

le?74 

1,096 

l»b94 

lo2 

128 

l'=i1 

4  188 

2  "lO? 

2. 2*57 

La» 

682 

446 

/I  /I  a 
660 

1  49? 

^^86 

Q9? 

7  7J 

Oklao 

1.390 

lj421 

1,239 

21c981 

8  ?8'5 

8  48? 

18  ^?^ 

10  266 

1*^  676 

c;  8'57 

Texa 

2,878 

2,282 

2,256 

16,515 

2214- 

?  6'^  8 

1 9  ?90 
J-7  e  cyw 

c;  1 07 

Men  to 

75 

5 

10 

50,066 

68  ^8Q 

07  I  'iU^ 

18  '^O? 

1  <^  ^04  ■ 

I  daho 

134 

64 

5J 

i J  r.  tyi 

l/»  r 11 

Jl?n-?^7 

Of  053 

¥yo» 

40 

7 

5 

3,391 

J  f  CUJ 

800 

J  »077 

4  c;6? 

J  /O7 

Colo, 

863 

778 

469 

19o309 

16,768 

19 r 34 2 

T  8c;'^ 

5>557 

NcMex© 

182 

156 

66 

Is  574 

239 

509 

570 

509 
7 

298 

Ariz, 

44 

-  44 

46 

142 

134 

120 

157 

150 

117 

Utah 

2 

1 

1 

4,299 

4,805 

4p600 

1^625 

1^640 

1,510 

Nev, 

411 

424 

390 

259 

324 

256 

¥ash. 

19 

13 

14 

16,047 

16,896 

12„762 

5»136 

4,828 

3,881 

Greg, 

66 

39 

46 

7,622 

6pl60 
3r965 

8;  663 
2f690 

6j992 

3,421 

Calif. 

2 

0 

0 

2,957 

1.125 

lcl92 

'704 

U,S,_  55I080I  W6,150     317,693523,739   '+83„642  '^•8l.775  ^7059,1711,l68,7'^2  l.l'J-ZjSSS 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Octote:.-  xO ,  1951 

OcjtoDer  1:  1951 


Octote:.- 


lilt*lllli:>:ilitiEililtlllll»l>llllllllliiiiii!it|iiiitiiit:.iiiii;j>tii-«lltlliilllti*>i>lliiiilii':tttiiiitiiiiiiiiL'«ri»ijiillilltifiBlBll4t|iili«isiliiciiti: 


SPAIN  S'lOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  OGTOBSR  1  -  CONTIMJED 

Barlei^  I.IIZZCZZI  Z-^Z°Z  Z 
19  50     '     1931  ^-^^'f-^^fS'  19 <o  * 

Thousand 


State 


5 A''' e  rage  .i 


;Soyteaii^  _fo_r  teans  i,oldi_cTov) 
'i Average  i 

"bushels 


1951 


1950 


1951 


u 


Maine 

97 

178 

140 

Vtc 

^'1 

23 

26 

— r-. 

2,295 

2,014 

2,295 

134 

130 

171 

20 

7 

5 

220 

379 

3^34 

103 

152 

80 

9 

4 

8 

Pao 

2^844 

4o289 

3  j?23 

292 

156 

125 

35 

19 

14 

Ohio 

318 

422 

400 

223 

379 

187 

389 

103 

348 

358 

364 

182 

349 

273 

197 

303 

173 

175 

Illo 

^22 

551 

518 

314 

330 

370 

622 

427 

474 

Michc> 

3  J  212 

3.206 

3,341 

582 

582 

666 

66 

15 

1  . 

46 

.  257 

6:731 

6  5  7b7 

784 

897 

799 

18 

10 

24 

Minna 

1^^033 

23 » 638 

30 .085 

834 

916 

I3O66 

148 

64 

164 

Iowa 

325 

1,382 

552 

9b 

123 

78 

789 

.154 

634 

MOe 

91b 

7?4 

771 

214 

234 

150 

2^0 

36 

274 

36,070 

37p509 

39.103 

1:489 

1 

:769 

1.462 

2 

•  5 

4 

S.Daks 

22o076 

15.911 

18 5 260 

2.091 

3 

;255 

3c9l8 

11 

IX 

16 

Netr^ 

7;  579 

3.599 

3  ,413 

1,565 

1 

,401 

956 

10 

0 

11 

KanSr, 

^//39 

2p333 

790 

334 

176 

155 

45 

17 

97 

Dele 

229 

212 

178 

88 

70 

74 

15 

16 

10 

Md.; 

1,312 

1.573 

1,667 

162 

126 

89 

25 

3 

13 

Vac 

It- 653 

1,942 

l:.o99 

222 

214 

230 

37 

11  . 

25 

WrVa, 

197 

251 

235 

30 

22 

17 

0 

0 

0 

328 

563 

806 

173 

83 

96 

50 

84 

102 

213 

194 

235 

50 

5/4. 

72 

5 

15 

5 

55 

56 

36 

26 

40 

1 

1 

•  2 

751 

■  592 

331 

161 

121 

81 

14 

11 

38 

Teniie 

d57 

366 

403 

109 

70 

52 

8 

12  ' 

16 

Alac 

19 

16 

19 

— 

4 

5 

8 

Misse 

33^ 

3 

8 

17 

0 

34 

Arks 

7^- 

C  it 

42 

— 

43 

0 

0' 

Lao 

-0 — 5 

."""*-=• 

— ' 

7 

0 

4 

Oklac 

1^723 

770 

360 

292 

108 

96 

n 

X 

• 

X 

4 

T'eXo 

968 

413 

74 

Mont  a 

21 -.157 

11,452 

232 

212 

130 

Idaho 

6;  533 

3.893 

7.036 

39 

30 

22 

«o 

— — ^ 

0  0 

3.930 

3:697 

4:153 

74 

50 

55 

Ooloa 

13^.697 

6,688 

7,ol0- 

318 

119 

135 

500 

.  535 

580 

32 

16 

/■ 
0 

AriZc 

929 

978 

363 

* 

Utah 

3.754 

4.008 

79 

49 

63 

Nevc 

660 

945 

644 

*^  X»"  * 

Wash- 

2,15^ 

3,062 

1 , 295 

112 

184 

112 

—  J"tj*^ 

Oregc 

^585^ 

4,27^-' 

3:219 

342 

281 

310 

Calif,, 

'8,980 

15.552 

11.295 

104 

34 

84 

1. 

1718  206 

180 ,508 

169;  113 

12,195 

12 

.352 

12 £218 

2,919 

I32O4 

2,555 
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'  UN ITED  STATES  PZRARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D. 

as  of  CROP  -REPORTING  BOARD  ^ll^.^Hl.^Ai  ^^^^ 

•MtiiMiii»i«>iMiiiit>tiiai>*tii;iiiMtii«iitaiitMtitti»i>ttniiiiiii>iiiitiiiiniiiMM4iiiiiiiiiiii«»itiiiii«iiii»i»(iiiiii;i>-iaMu««ii«n 

.  FLAXSEED 

s  ^Y_iel.d__per__acre  ^  .  Z^£^2i^^i£^  .  

State     3  Average  :      <■        '    i  Preliminary         Average     i       ^         i  Preliminary 

 l9l±0::U2  ±  _  _  £  i  19^l_  .„ ,  J_19^0~i9_  1  _  I^f  _  _  1  1951 

Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 


ills 

TO  n 

or 

■>  '1 

^  -t- 

1  ii 

14 

"      Oa  / 

Of)        ,  , 

IT  n 

±  J.  0  u 

JO 

00 

WIS  r, 

11c  r 

li>  -  u 

IJeO 

111  9 

1  9^ 

1  T  0 

11/ 

Minno 

Id  9 

Q  '  < 

IJ  3'^^ -5 

11  ^  pn 

1  OWd* 

Tin 

J.  f  7OU 

Mo, 

6cO 

7.0 

.5oO 

56 

28 

10 

U^Dake 

9c5 

7.5 

9n803 

I60IO2 

13,095 

S.Dako 

9.2 

9o0 

9c.O 

4,168 

4.527 

4.842 

KanSe 

6o6 

7.0 

4.5 

950 

189 

81 

Oklao 

5c3 

9c0 

2/l6c0 

109 

27 

32 

Texo 

7.7 

6«0 

4o0 

625 

1,266 

64 

Monte 

6,8  .. 

9c0 

7oO 

1,418 

648 

336 

WyOo 

1/  ^.8 

5.0 

5.0 

6 

5 

5 

Arizc; 

23,8 

19.0 

2?o0 

522 

•  24? 

108 

l/ashfl 

- ■  l/llp6 

•  14^0 

lloO 

21 

^  14 

'     ■  22 

Orego 

1/11^2 

8o0 

51 

16 

Califo 

19»2 

24  ,.0 

26*0 

3.225 

•  l,4l6 

1,612 

U.So 

9.^ 

lOol 

8c7 

37,186 

39,263 

32,284 

1/  Short-^time  average, 

2/  Includes  an  allov/ance  for  an  upward  adjustment  in  acreag^O', 


SORGHUM  GRAIN 


_Yiel.d__p_er_acre_  *  


State 

t  Average  : 

1950  ; 

Bushe Is 

Indicated 

t  Average 

:   1950  : 

s  i 

Thousand  "bushels 

Indicated 

I  1940-49  I 

.  19il 

5  1940-49 

1951 

Indc. 

28c0 

27.0 

•30,0 

44 

5k 

"~  30 

I  ov/a 

2O06 

20  oO 

19.0 

39 

40 

■19 

Mo« 

19.9 

20o:^ 

I8e0 

916 

472 

450 

No Dak a 

14^4 

I3o0 

14,0 

73 

91 

56 

Sf Dak© 

11:8  " 

11,0 

i4o5 

1.057 

946 

624 

Hebr, 

18,0 

26c0 

20,0 

2.043 

3p822 

2,440 

Kanso 

.17.2 

'    24  cO 

21,0 

22I479 

423O96 

421357 

30c,0 

25.0 

870 

1,000 

Alao 

1/20,0 

21o5 

20,0 

1/  632 

.  946 

.  640 

Arka 

*"  16  o4 

'  21^0 

2I0O 

173 

693 

420 

La« 

16.8 

19*0 

18o5  • 

20 

19 

18 

Okla, 

12:^9 

20  „0 

14,0 

9,068 

20 , 280 

13,776 

Tex. 

18.1  '  ■ 

23,0 

•  19.0 

69:.  694 

148.818 

89,794 

Colo, 

14,4 

•  12.0 

15.0 

2^634 

I9236  . 

3  ^465 

N.Mex., 

13,8 

19.0 

10.5 

3,509 

7t985 

4,106 

Ariza 

36o3* 

44,0' 

33.0 

1.776 

3^784 

. 1,064 

Calif a 

36.8  ■' 

39o0 

37eO 

4c721 

5^304 

■3,737 

U.S. 

17.5 

22,9 

.18c7 

118^772 

237s456 

163 r 996 

1/  Short" time  average© 
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as  of  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  Qc.t.oMr..  10  ,„  1.951. 

...October.  1,..  1951...  3iQQ..P^M*...V-ii^.ScT^.). 

fMIMI>llltllllMIIIII>III|iMIIIIlllllllMIIIIIIII>s>tIlltl>IIIIIIHI1IIIIIIlltillillllt<<lfMfllllllllMIIIIinil>IIIMIIIMIIIIIII>IMIItltllltnMllHII<lllllllllllllllll)(MIII 

BUC?  WEti;AT  ^  _^  

s   £®£  Bi^-L^^  ..-  .  1  - 

i  Inciicatedi    Average  ! 


•State    ?  Average 


1950 


1950 


Indicated 


liushel 

s 

The  as  and  "bushels 

Maine 

22c,0 

21:..0 

123 

132 

105 

N.Y, 

17c8 

19^0 

19  r  0 

2.076 

1,273 

1.045 

Pa« 

19.^ 

20c0 

19c5 

2,260 

1,620 

1,306 

Ohio 

18,? 

19rr0 

17..0 

316 

266 

187  ■ 

Ind. 

I4c0 

13.5 

15.0 

136 

ft! 

45 

Illc 

15«  3 

18«0 

1  0 

98 

36  - 

45 

Miche 

1^„8 

15.5 

15.0 

26i^  ■ 

270 

Wis. 

15.0 

17.0 

16,0 

266  ~ 

221 

192 

Minno 

13c5 

I0c5 

15,0 

\.  r-  / 
496 

■  242 

270  "  . 

IJ.DaV^ 

13.8 

15  cO 

I60O 

62"". 

60 

^1^8 

S.Dak^ 

12c3 

9.''0 

15  oO 

45 

36 

45 

Md« 

20.2 

19.0 

21,0 

101 

76 

84 

V 

±D-»  J 

J-L  r 

111 

85 

W.Va, 

19 'rO 

20  iO 

19  oO 

176 

100 

95 

X  chilli  9 

1  HQ 

231 

238  • 

17,^ 

17.9 

18,0 

6,976 

4,749 

• 

Yield  per 

acre          -  ? 

Production 

state 

?  Average 

• 

* 

s  Indicated; 

A.verage 

«  • 

Indicated 

;    19^0' 42 

:  -1-7^0 

.2      1251  •  „ 

12iK3«49 

\  1950  ; 

19il^  ^ 

PoiUids 

Ills 

572 

.550 

570 

.  3.780 

■'lj200  . 

1,400 

Kanso 

312 

275 

3^0 

2,3^0 

•   •     700  . 

1,200 

Oklao: 

332" 

3^0 

320  ■ 

12,370 

9f500  . 

12,200 

•Tex,  .; 

330  ' 

290 

220  ■ 

5.390 

'4,500  - 

5O00 

ColOe 

301 

225 

300 

12,250 

*  6,500 

10,800 

N^Mex. 

260 

220 

210 

6,520 

3,500 

4;  700 

U.S. 

320 

279 

2.81 

if2,650 

25,900 

35,600 

RICB 


_Yi_eld_p_er^a£r  e  2  £^2.'^li°i^£^. 


State 

;  Average  : 

1950 
Pounds 

s Indicated  % 

Average 

:       ,            :  Indicated 

:  1940-42  ; 

;    1231  «  : 

1940-42 

•J  • 

Thousand  "ba^s  1/ 

^1251'  ^       _  . 

Miss, 

2,700 

2,700 

189 

810 

Arkcj 

2,210 

2.325 

2,300 

6,525 

7,975 

10,258 

La, 

1,723 

1,925 

1,925 

10,000 

10,491 

11,858 

Tex.  - 

2j023 

2,400 

2,250 

8,264 

11,544 

12,128 

Calife 

2,988 

3.350 

-  '3,200 

6,630 

7,772 

10,016  . 

U.S. 

2,083 

2,361 

2. 318 

31,^31 

37.971 

45,070 

1/  Bags 

of  100  poundso 
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ttllllllttffllt*llltMIIIII>lllll*l>llfflltltlllllllllffftllllMflltHmi< 


•«aa*HMnH«tMlli«ini»MIH»IIMHMIMIIIMIINIMillMMIHHII<HIHIII«l»ll>l<tllltMIIIIWMIUIUI 


•  mWIUWNMtllMt. 


ALL  HAT 


PASTURE 

Production  :  Condition  Oct.  1 


 Yield  £er  acre_ 


0. 

• 

Av  wx  <3>g c; f 

1950  : 
• 

■1-  t  CX  Xiil. 

\  Average* 

1950  i 

Prelim- 

*Averag^ 

. 

1950  : 

• 
• 

1951 

• 

• 
• 

• 

;  19^-49; 

1  Q<1 

;  1940^9; 

■  •  -      i_  • 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

Me- 

0-89 

X  .  XX 

856 

788 

999 
777 

69 

75 

95 

N-H- 

x.x^ 

X  •  JU 

430 

410 

ii^7 

72 

78 

»  V  • 

1,417 

1,397 

X .  -?c>r 

76 

79 

9*^ 

Ms  Q  «!  « 

X  .^u 

1.  r  0 

588 

590 

68 

74 

xv»  X  • 

xei-/x 

50 

56 

66 

66 

9^^ 

X  .  uo 

1  oil 

457 

481 

'^l  n 

67 

86 

y^ 

Xt  0*+ 

5.864 

6,100 

^  ?ft8 

73 

85 

8"^ 

IT  J- 

1  6'^ 

X  .  v^v 

1.75 

426 

467 

69 

82 

Pa. 

1-48 

T  CO 

3,542 

3,641 
3.99^- 

Q  '7Q7' 

art 

73 

88 

Ohio 

1.46 

1.49 

x*-3D 

3,722 

•r,  c^x 

75 

93 

65 

Ind« 

1.36 

1.42 

X 

75 

95 

86 

111. 

1.45 

1.65 

1-l79 

4 

4.918 

70 

fy 

yu 

94 
7^ 

Mich. 

1.38 

1»39 

I.'d^ 

X  9 

4. 303 

7< 

00 

90 
7  ^ 

Wis. 

1.69 

1.79 

2.32 

Of  00*+ 

9, 791 

77 

r  r 

70 

<y 

96 

Minn. 

1.^7 

1.44 

1.91 

6.  ?77 

«5  494 

7,851 

77 

63 

94 

Iowa 

1.58 

1.74 

1.81" 

.  474 

6.347 

6,960 

85 

84 

99 

Mo, 

1*19 

1.31 

1»27 

4,387 

4, 823 

4, 618 

79 
1  7 

97 
7  • 

97 

N.Dak. 

.96 

.94 

.94 

3t074 

3,440 

3,446 

76 

79 
1  7 

86 

S.Dak. 

.73 

1.05 

2.903 

3.405 

4,931 

76 

75' 

94 

NelDP. 

1.03 

1.13 

1#27 

4,080 

5.115 

5,943 

76 

90 

96 

Kans. ' 

1.59 

1*68 

1.54 

2.792 

3.  273 

3.041 

79 
1  7 

95 
yj 

94 

Del. 

.  1.31 

1*39 

lo39 

97 

96 

93 

70 

77 

78  ^ 

Md. 

1.32 

1*36 

lo43 

*>94 

■  671 

7*? 

89 
07 

6^  ' 

Va, 

1.16 

1.27 

1.20 

X,  J?oo 

■L,  ^xy 

1,671 

81  " 
.  ox 

yj 

66 

W.Va. 

1.22 

1.28 

1.31 

Q8/» 
you 

X  ,  u 

1,082 

8n 

ou 

y^ 

73 

N,C. 

1.01 

1.09 

•  98 

J.,  ^^1 

1  9ZlA 
X  ,  C"eO 

1,127 

7Q 

.  (y 

88 
00 

70 

s,c. 

.80 

.82 

.81 

367 

r77 
( t 

73 

Ga. 

.55 

.62 

.59 

752 

604 

598 

75 

77 

71 

Fla. 

.55 

.60 

.58 

64 

53 

■  53 

80 

82 

75 

Ky, 
ij.^  • 

1*30 

1-39 

1.19 

2,334 

2,633 

2,  263 

75 

96 

80 

Tenn* 

1.18 

1.32 

X  .  \}J 

2,211 

2,126 

X  .  uy  ( 

nil 
74 

93 

72 

Ala# 

•  f  -/^ 

.86 

750 

7t  7 

616 

75 

A  1. 

•84 

71 

/X  ^ 

Miss* 

1.23 

1.39 

1  Aft 
X.  UO 

T      AO  Q 

T      Ail  T 

1,  0^-1 

(  DO 

76 

QQ 
00 

Or 

Ark. 

l.l6 

1.27 

X  9  C'T 

1,613 

19  623 

1  49? 
X  ,  Hry£, 

70 

86 

La, 

lo23 

1.40 

X  .  \jy 

't'tX 

366 

7Q 

r  7 

All. 

75 

Okla, 

1.26 

1.39 

X  .  JC 

1.855 

■  1  798 

X  1  f  7^ 

73 

94 

79 

Tex. 

.97 

1.11 

-94 

1,437 

1,281 

1, 082 

73 

91- 

58 

Mont.  - 

1.19 

1.15 

1«06 

2,612 

2,999 

2.  701 

82 

91 

85 

Idaho  ■  . 

2.10 

2.12 

2.17 

,  2,419 

2,424 

2,464 

85 

85 

83 

Vfyo. 

1.1/+ 

1.03 

1.12 

1,26^ 

.  ■  1.150 

1,271 

83 

86 

86 

Colo. 

1.58 

1,47 

1«50 

2,238 

1,984 

2,107 

.81 

71 

77 

2.18 

2.36  ■ 

2.16 

477 

540 

486  • 

-  74 

88 

51 

Ariz. 

2.28 

2.54 

2c  40 

624 

653 

610 

79' 

79 

76 

Utah 

2.04 

1.91 

2.09 

1»165 

.1,062 

1,068 

77 

75 

80 

Uev. 

1.47 

1.47 

1,55 

622 

662 

606 

87 

86 

88 

Wash. 

1.96 

1.99 

2o00 

1,778 

1,737 

1,731 

78 

71 

55 

Greg. 

1.74 

1.70 

1.60 

1.927 

1,904 

1.785 

77 

70 

55 

Calif.  .. 

,  2.87- 

3.03 

,2.91 

5.704 

6,442 

5,730 

76 

78 

77 

U.S. 

1.36 

1.41 

1.49 

101,644 

106,819 

113t859 

77 

87 

81 
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^  1^40 -if  9 

;  1950 

I       '  l^'^l  .  : 

:;  1950  : 

Pr  el  ininar' 

i'^'51 

ions 

Thousand  tons 

i  -)  JO 

1.60 

0 

p 
0 

11 

D 

T  A 
10  • 

14 

V  t,. 

2o  05 

2  a  15  . 

53 

62 

A 
69 

has  3  9 

2.25 

2, 15 

2.  40 

26 

30 

36 

do 

2  oO 

r%  fir' 

2^4-5 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Conn* . 

X  a  W 

2  a  0.5 

2,60  . 

/Ca 

60 

9j 

aJi 

94 

2o  10 

2,15 

79^. 

P'- 

oj6 

899  , 

2,  j:? 

T  CO 

152, 

I06 

1  /'4 

1  c9J. 

le95 

2o00 

c  /Co 

5o3 
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092 

-.1 0 

0  OCT 

2  c  00 

1,115 

1 , 164 

±  •  0*r 

J-  a  7U 

l«95 

/9d^ 

09  Q 

973 

Til 

2o5  . 

±,  3UD 

9  a/li; 

0     h  Q  0 
2,433 

-L  s 

X  a  OU 

1«75  ' 

1,  0^1 

1 ,  yOi^ 

2)  I06 

9  9n 

9  "^'79 

Ll  000 
M'}  UJU 

^  AAA 

6,  UuU 
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<C  a  UJ 
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2.50 
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J.  0  ^ 
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2^1 
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le80 
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2.25 
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99 
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.  585 
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3.00 
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2«56 

2e80 

2«70 
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.  563 

526:  , 

Utah 

2,3c 

2,20 

2-45 
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836 
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2c52 

2.60 

2.70 

270 

302 

303 

Wash. 

2oA'-8 
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2.50 
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778 

818 
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LESPEBB2A  HAY 


* 

Prodnction 

Prelim, 

State 

2    Average  i 

1950 

Prelim.  ? 

Average 

•  • 

•  1 ACA  • 

1950 
Thousand  tons  _ 

1951  ^ 

1940-49 

1951  

Ohio 

1.81 

1«30 

1.00 

11 

14 

11 

Ind. 

1.09 

1.10 

1.10 

103 

102 

90 

Ill, 

T  AC 

l«0o 

1  .UO 

1,25 

109 

132 

158 

Mo. 

loUO 

1*10 

1.15 

1,541 

1,817 

1,726 

Kans. 

1  in 

1   1  ^ 

l,a) 

90 

138 

144 

I>el. 

T  in 
J. .  xu 

1.15 

16 

20 

18 

Md. 

1  25 

1.25 

42 

64 

66 

Va. 

1.10 

lc05 

505 

503 

495 

W.Va. 

1.07 

1,05 

1.05 

26 

23 

23 

H.C, 

1-09 

1.10 

.95 

526 

476 

432 

S.C. 

.92 

.80 

.80 

174 

165 

185 

Ga, 

.90 

.80 

151 

156 

161 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

885 

1,110 

1,016 

Tenn* 

1.08 

.1.20 

.95 

1,268 

.  1,164 

940 

Alao 

.86  . 

'  .95 

.85 

97 

104 

111  . 

Miss, 

1.19 

1.35 

1.00 

366 

390 

266 

Ark„ 

1,02 

1.15 

1.15 

718 

882 

856 

La. 

1.25 

1.40 

1.00 

124 

134 

106 

Okla^ 

-         -U08  _  . 

1.30 

38 

204 

 I9a 

U.S. 

1»07  _ 

1.16 

-  J- - 

6.839 

7,598 

HOPS 

Yield  per  acre  ?   _^^lo^'^5^Aon  lf2 


State 

?    Avere^ge  : 
;    1940-.49  : 

1950  • 
• 

Prelim^ 
1951 

Average  : 
;    1940-49  : 

1950  • 

Prelim, 
«  «1951 

Pounds 

Thousand  "Dounds 

Idaho 
Wash, 
Or  eg. 
Calif. 
U.S. 

2/  1,561 

1,773  :■ 

908 
1,490 
1,267 

1,855 
1,745 
1,115 
1^715 
U504  ^ 

1,500 
1,850 
1,140 

i,SDa 

1,499 

2/  593 
17,405 
.  15,775 
1^,613 

47,149 

1,855 
24,081 
16,279 
16,121  . 
58,336 

2,250 
28,305 
17,100 

,  jL^ioa  « 

-  -61,25^  _ 

XJ    Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  salahle  under  marketing  agreement,  hops 
harvested  but  not  salable  under  marketing  agreement,  and  hops  produced  hut  not  har- 
vested.   Salable  allotments  under  provisions  of  marketing  agreement  totaled  39 
laillion  pounds  in  1949  and  50  million  pounds  in  1950* 
^     Short-time  average. 
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scr^  _ 

;   ^   

S  "ucii/G 

^  _  _ ,  _ . 

?  Ave.ra.oje 

I  1950 

c 

li  iriQicai/eci 

T  OCT 

'  J-z-^i.  .. 

!•      A.verage  r 

1950  :  - 

ndicated 

ibug  h^l  s 

Thousand  "bushel 

—  -/  - 

l/oO 

15^ 

-.  .-,0 

""""  153 

■He- Jo  . 

1  '  7 

■19.0 

18a  0 

174 

266 

252 

Fao 

17o0 

I6o0 

359 

289 

240 

Ohio 

19  6 

22  fO 

18o5 

18,552 

23,232 

20,332 

Ind^  .  ■  •  ■• 

18-9 

22o0 

23o0 

25; 013 

35 £002 

365800 

Jllo 

21.4 

•24o  0 

25  oO 

683424 

9^0 752 

88f,300 

17o0 

*l9o5 

21o0 

1.593 

2v282 

2t  415 

14*3 

14^5 

16  o5 

407 

348 

330 

Minno 

15o  5 

I5c5 

17o0 

7.221 

16,384 

18,241 

]/Owa 

19o9 

22  oC 

20o5 

30,709 

42,262 

32j,328 

15o8 

*   23  cO 

19o0 

9e730 

27,393 

25,099 

NoDako  • 

l/llol 

I0o5 

12c»5 

1/  86 

430 

350 

S , Dak. . 

l4o0 

12c5 

15  aO 

260 

825 

,  915 

J.  6  fi  8 

24o0 

20o0 

436 

1,104 

920 

Kans  0 

l"!  o7 

I8i>0 

12c5 

2,050 

6,462 

6,325 

Delo 

14,0 

I4o0 

465 

644 

602 

M,. 

16=0 

i5o5 

^39 

656 

852 

Va, 

15*2 

19<-0 

19oO 

1.277 

2,527 

2,92(6 

W-,Va. 

13eO 

13.5 

13cO 

14 

14 

13 

12.-5 

I7o0 

l6o5 

2  J  921 

5rll7 

4o  917 

S  8  C  fr 

8  4 

12  cO 

llo5 

132 

621 

Gao 

8p5 

8c5 

239 

Flao 

18o0 

108 

16*8 

17o5 

lOcO 

1.293 

1,890 

2.^-12 

Tenno 

14c  6 

21«0 

877 

3»150 

3, 432 

Ala, 

12o6 

I8o0 

I8o0 

468  ■ 

1,620 

2,052 

Mis  Sc. 

13.5 

24c0 

I8o0  - 

1,362 

6,768 

6,246 

Arko  '  ■' 

150 

21o0 

21o0 

3*506 

11,676 

12,180 

Lac 

I3c0 

I8o0 

17o5 

378  ■ 

720 

738 

Miv±a<; 

8o0 

17.0 

17o0 

60  ' 

357 

765 

•  19c  0 

21c6 

'20o7 

'  178,567 

287,010 

271 ; 203 

1;/    Short- time 

average. 

CCV/PEAS  FOR  FEAS 
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State 

s Aver age  2 

1950  : 

Bushels 

Preliminary 

t  State 

^Averages 

Preliminary 

1911 

0 

c 

c 

0 

;1940"49^ 

1950  : 

liushels 

.  -  ..1£51  _ 

Indo 

5c5 

?  K70 

5o8 

60O 

7cO 

Ille 

5c6 

5o5 

5oO 

?  Tenn, 

6.2 

.6o5 

60O 

Mo ,  ^ 

•  -800 

9<.0 

i  Alae 

5o8 

■6.5 

60O 

iCanSo 

7cO 

■9.5 

"  6o5 

?  Misso 

6c3 

7.0 

6,0 

Vao 

-•60  7 

7o5 

8c5 

;  Arko 

5o7 

6o5 

6o5 

4o8 

6cO 

5cO 

:  La? 

5.0 

6,0 

5o5 

S ,  C  0 

4.4 

5.5 

5oO 

s  Oklao 

6cl 

7c5 

60  0 

Ga, 

4o7 

5.5 

5o5 

c  Tex., 

7c4 

7o5 

6cO 

Plac 

8o9 

7cO 

7oO 

I  U.S. 

6ei  ^ 

5o8 
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 PEMUTS_PICm  MB  THRSSHED  

I  Ji^l^  2.^1.  ^^L^  i.  Pr_oduc_ti£n  


State  1 

•  0 

:  1950  : 

Indie*,  i 

Average  t 

1950  : 

e 

T  Y\A  \  c* 
X IXCL  X  0  9 

it 

19if0".49  t 

1951  _ 

Thousand  pounds 

va^ 

T      OJ 1  A 

l9<c4-0  . 

l»535 

l»550 

ooh.  Tin 

22d,_:500 

1  ,  IdZ 

1,063 

I ,  l^U 

311,000 

246.01'? 

2 /I, J  20 

Tenna 

oUU 

/'UU 

5,960 

4-000 

Total 

vvaa**!"**-!*  area_>_ 

 li.l2C 

£;0T  IPO 
X , xcv 

790 

750 

T  ROO 

12,750 

D'4' J  ,  1 23 

G-a» 

or\  Q 

0  /f 

925 

875 

Flao 

Q  0  C 

w ,  r  J  0 

39 ,^00 

Aiao 

cot 

■  575 

?10  1^0 

T  Qo    li  0  d 

183 ,^23 

Ki  s  S  e 

7.695 

5.525 

H- ,  2UU 

:  Total 

^Oo.ii«_  SLre_a2_  _ 

 ^^Z^__ 

£p2_  

1,091,870 

l_j.085j5.600 

DA 0  AAA 

/i  cn 

65470 
2,896 

3^325 

T     1  f^A 

3 ,150 

Lae 

326 

340 

360 

1,020 

1,080 

Okla. 

580 

■  520 

98,3  28 

125,280 

119,080 

473 

660 

325 

303,934 

323,400 

151,450 

NoMex» 

1^062 

915 

1,000 

8,483 

6^45 

6,000 

Total 

(SoWo  area) 

636 

■  395 

420,111 

4^9^570 

280_,760 

704 

887 

747 

2^016,962 

2^,019.295 

L,  684, 780 

BEAIIS,  DRY  SDIBLB  l/ 

£e_r  acre  

1950 

Pounds 


State 


  Yiel d 

Average  i 
19/10-49  ; 


il 


ndi Gated 
1951  . 


 . 

Average  :    1950  I Indicated 

1940-49  1   J.  _195 1  _  . 

Thousand  "bags  2j 
64  45 
1,344  1:349 
_  ii:oi90  _  _3^990 


Maine 
ITev;  York 
Mi£higan  

Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 

Wa_shi_ngt_on  

_  Tojbal  loW._  _ 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah  

_  Tojbal  SeW,_  * 
California: 

Standard  Lima 

Baby  Lima 

jOther  

_  Tojfcal  Cal.if o 
_  Uni  ted__S_t  at.e 
1/  Includes  he 
]|/  Bags  of  100 


966 
1,011 
_  833 
867 
1,537 
1,236 
1,617 
1,333 
1,220 
1,482 
648 
332 
512 

^isi 

_  537 


900 
1.030 

_9_^o 
"  _968 
1,650' 
1,400 
1,850 
1,350 
lj.880 
"1^667 

.  760 
270 
-  500 

_280 
6 


1,000 

1,150 

ijq_6q_ 

1,0_80_ 

1.400 

1,400 

1.850 

1,200 
i_.9_oq_ 

1,5J7 

670 
160 
325 

537 


60 

1,357 
t,2_2i, 
1,6_46_, 
840 
210 
2,553 
816 

247. 


5,934 

863 
311 
2,213 
1,133 

itd91 
2,039 

661 
68 

_  _^3 
2,814 


5^334. 

990 
210 
2,460 
932 
_226 
"4_i?l8'' 
"1.8I6" 
205 
60 

_  J8 
>.jl109^ 


-.^6_66, 
1,601 
109 

29 

 1- 

744 


^26 


1,355  1,875 
1,502  1,708 

 ^  1,211  ljl73_ 

 1,106  lj,457_ 

s  __  258 

ans  grown  for  seed* 
pounds  (uncleaned). 


1^1^8__ 


1,700 

1,600  ■ 
>1^2J0___^^ 
_ 1,404  

1,135  


1,198 

1,059 

2^404 
"  i!:i66l 
18,000 


1,331 
1,230 

_  _lx971_  ^ 
_  3.i512_  _ 
«  16^843^  ^ 


1,173' 

960 

_2_,6_25_:. 

^i»7J8^ 
_l6j8_l4^ 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

2rop  Repo  rt 

BUREAU  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS           Washlngtorx,   D.  C, 

as  of 

CROP  REPORTING 

BOARD 

10,  1951 

OctolDer  1,  1951 

3t00  Pc 

•fi;iliiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii»iiiiiii 

Miiiisiiiiiiiiitiiiiaii 

■  ••iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiittiiiiiisiaiiitiii>itiiiiifiiiiti>i<iiiiiiiiiiiii(tiiiini« 

SUG-AR  BSSTS 

iii(iiiiit«iiiiiitiiiiiiiii*titiiiiiiiiit:iiiiiitiiiitiii*iMitiitiiiiii 

ilii(ili<tiiiiiiii>iiiiii;iliiitt; 

Yi^eld  ;^er  acre  ^  

 Zi'O'^iict  ion  

State  s 

0  « 

1950 
Short  tons 

Indicated  s 

Average    s  : 

XilOU-SaciiiU.    o^iUX  U  uUilD 

incLi  cao  cu. 

"i 

1940—49 

1951  : 

Ohio 

9  ^ 

13. G 

10.0 

<oOO                             Of  f 

1  4D 

Mi  ch . 

10c4 

9.5 

Ue'br 

12.5 

13,8 

14o0 

f  J.  f  OXo 

7QR 

Mont « 

11. 8 

13.0 

11.5 

R1  74-4. 

»Jf±U 

Idaiio 

I5e6 

17.4 

17.5 

1    OAR                     1    R1 1 

X ,  iyu 

Wvo  > 

12c  6 

13.0 

4T  fi  454 

AT 

Colo, 

13,5 

14.9 

15,5 

1 ,  yoo 

UtaiL 

13.8 

14*1 

16.0 

□X  f  CO'-' 

/IT  c: 

416 

Calif,  y 

16,6 

18,7 

19.0 

2.130  3,898 

Other 

States 

-12.3  _ 

 12j^2_ 

-  -13^  

_  I5393  2,056  _ 

U.S. 

13.1 

14.6 

_  1.4^ 

9,880  13,497 

10  ^aa 

1/    Relates  to  year  of  harvest  (including  acrea^-e  planted  in  preceding  fall.) 

 SUG;APCA1-^  JOS  SU&AR  ^  SiJD  

S  Xleld_p_er_ajcre  j  Z^£^lici^£^  ^ 

State    t    Average    i        1950      *  Indicated  5    Average    ;      1050         •  Indicated 

 J„  1940-49  Z  -  _  ^5-  „  1951_         1940^49         _  1  „  _  L  _  1951  

Short  tons  'Thousand  short  tons 

La.  18.2  19.2  18.0  5,008  5,739  5,310 

Jla.  30.0  31^2  31  .i)   945    1,203   1^2^  ^ 

Total  19j.4  20.6  ^9,5  5^953  6^.932  6_,53a, 

  TOBACCO 


Yi^ld  j^er  acre  :  Produ_ctJ,on 


State 

S    Average  i 

1950 
Pounds 

;  Indicated 

5  Average 

:    1950  : 

Til ou sand  "oounds 

Indicated 

\    1940^49  : 

;  1951 

I     19  10-49 

1951 

Mas  s . 

1,5S1 

1,068 

1,625 

10  J  353 

13,575 

11,866 

Conn, 

1,359 

1,428 

1,360 

23,688 

27,412 

24, 349 

N.Y. 

1,335 

1,400 

1,400 

1,076 

700 

.  700 

Pa, 

1,461 

1,550 

1,599 

52,486 

61,365 

59,655 

Ohio 

1,134 

1.195 

1,143 

24,361 

24,610 

23,200 

Ind. 

1,187 

1,272 

1,000 

11,675 

12,850 

11 5 105 

Wis, 

1,484 

1,452 

1,336 

32,968 

30,645 

23,922 

Minn, 

1,250 

1,300 

1,300 

709 

520 

390 

Mo, 

1,058 

1,100 

950 

6,047 

5,390 

4,750 

Kans. 

1,010 

1,200 

975 

254 

240 

195 

Md. 

7^2 

800 

850 

32,966 

40,000 

43,350 

Va, 

1,074 

1,393 

1,330  ' 

131,971 

165,496 

176,175 

W.Ya. 

1,090 

1,090 

1,250 

3,208 

3,379 

4,000 

N.C. 

1,087 

1,347 

1,290 

701,601 

875,990 

958,275 

3.C, 

1,105 

1,320 

1,325 

121,759 

150,480 

172,250 

3-a, 

1,030 

1,096 

1,250 

90,527 

102,120 

138,86^ 

ria. 

949 

1,048 

1,202 

19,296 

23,268 

:^,060 

Ky. 

1,095 

1,122 

1,196 

395,536 

361 , 655 

4-30,645 

Tenn, 

1,151  . 

1,270 

1,216 

126,185 

132,105 

135,350 

Ala. 

830 

1,000 

1,200 

306 

400 

480 

La, 

496 

375 

660 

U.S.  

1,100  

_la.267_ 

Ij  260 

1.287,136 

  2,032,450  _ 

-2iJ49,J44_ 
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APfLss;  GOFii^iEEoi-Ai'-GROp  iy_      " .      ■  ■•  '/ 


•  U*>tti«iiiiiiiMiiiiii;ii«iiiiiiiiiiltiil*iiuiii^<iif 


Area 

Production  zl  ' 

and  : 
State  ; 

Ave  rage  : 
19^-49  : 

1949  s 

» 

• 

•  I    1950      -:  '[ 

»     ,     »     •  c 

Indicated 

1951  ^  '^'^ 

Eastern  States? 

North  Atiantics  , 

;■■    ■  .   .  , 

-.  i,2i4^ 

Maine    _       '  "    '  . 

r  -788    •  ' 

1 .006' •  ■ 

New  Hampshire 

,  .740 

1,056 

ijlob'-  •  ' 

-  1^014 

Vermont  ''     *'  [ 

'695 

1,089 

•  .  972 

■  ■•  l,044r 

Massachusetts 

!2o537 

■  3^.69^' 

■  i<hode  Island  .  •      •  ■;  " 

■  :  .212  -■■ 

P7Q 

vj  JU 

252 

Connecticut   .      "•■    "  ■ 

■  -   -i-9-206   ■"  •.' 

.-    ,  1,666 

.  New  Yo  rk        '  ; 

W5OO7  ■ 

on  rion 

18,800 

Nevf  Je^sev 

'2--s45'^ 

33I24 

0  con- 

3., 200 

Ppnt  isvlvani  a 

•  7..I68 

8,600 
.>9y^+84 

Total  North  Atlantic 

29 1 30  8 

4lj^806 

37,105 

Sc^jth  Atlantic?  - 

 55^ 

Delaware          .  . 

.  '  626.  • 

624  . 

■  525 

Maryland            • '  :..  .\ 

•     -Ij^^l  • 

-  .1,251  .  . 

^     .'1*3^2  , 

.  1,^ 

Virginia 

'9,331 

8,525  ■  ■ 

12,580 

'    •  •10,-95  ■ 
3,596 

West  Virginia' 

•  3o779 

3,720 

4^260 

North  Carolina 

^  •  893 

448 

1.296 

■.  .  825 

Tot_al_  South  Atianti.c 
T£t  al_  E  as  t_e  r  n_3_t  a  t  es_ . ' : 
Central  States'?  ■ 
'North  Central; 

Ohio  •  - 

;  Indiana 
Illinois, 
Michigan 
V/iscohsin     •  •.'  ~ 
Minnesota 
Iowa  \  •     -  '  ' 
.  Missouri 
Nebraska 

^  Kajis  as_^-  ^  ^  _ 

Tot^al  No£th,£entral 
South  Central-?  : 
Kentucky 
Tennessee     ■  ' 
Arkansas 


 l^j>568   _20  jO^ll 

\_        36.,  016  i652^«;:_  -57illB 


10,208 


3*598 
1,292 

3A17 
6,850 

;  7.29: 
■  ■■  182 
.  144 

•1,213 
"  120 
-.i79 
I7,823 


5,446 

lv715 
^:176 

lli735 
724- 

357 
223 
1,5^3 
120 
808 


3,53^ 

1,02D 

2,852 
7,020 
7^0 
65 
-  126 
1,020" 
.  52 
390: 


26j_8_^2_  _  I6c8l2 


I6j840 


4,345 

3,872 

.9,315 
750 
'5  20 
■•  130 
1,280 
'104 
l'J82 
■22  J8_2. 


290 
360 
618 


^33 
383 
706 


290 
430 
408 


'il8 

3-20 

JI9. 


To_tal  ^outh  Central  13  269   li-522  i»128   J-^l'tS 

Titai_Ce_nTral3^Smes  I  ~  _  _i95092   28_^3743  '  17«942  ^  .  _  2i51? 

Western  Qtat-es:;  - 
.  Mont'aila      •  ■ 
Idaho : 
Colorads' 
New  -Mexico 
Utah 

Washington  •-  ./^ 

Oregon         •  .~  ;■  ■ 

California 


211 
1,782 

1«511- 
7^6 

^59 
28; 469 
:  2,788 
^-2t9:60 


.I'^i^i  E^^j^^^B  St  ate_g_  ^^'1:926 


170 

1.825    :  ' 

1,628 

788  i, 

365  . 
•  3X,320  V 
-:-^s953    .  •■ 

i;i33^7^C-:^  ■ 


■  108 
IpaO  ■ 
'  903  ■ 
.    188  : 
282. 
35*532 : 
^  2,9^0  , 

:.^i56l  _ 
itl2»J;26-_ 


70 

■.  1,680 

Mr39^ 

375 
•  ^93 
22,302 


2 .346 

^37,670  _ 
117l5^„ 


1/  Esi/imates  of  the  comm'ercial  crop  refer  .to -the '  total  .px6duction  of.  apples  in  the .  commereial 
apple  areas  of  each  State.    2/- Tor  sooo  States  in  cor  tain,  years,  p.^'oduction  inclxides  some  .  . 
quantities -^unharves ted -on  account  of  economic?  conditions,  •  "  '  ■  ■  ; 


UNITED  S  T  A  t  E  S  D  E  P  A  R  J  U  E  N  T  O  F  A  G  R  I  C  jj  L  t  U  R  E 

Crop  Repo  rt  bureau  of  agricultural  economics ^          Washington,   D.  C, 

as  0  f  C  R  C  P  R  E  P  6  R  T  r  N  G  B  6  A  R  D                 .QctpjDer  10^..  1.9.^1. _ 

Oc.toex.                .  ..  ..                    .  .              -  3Am.^j>h9.Sli^.^'^j^.t 

•inHlll<liiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiii«iittiiiiiiiii«iitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiii>iililiiii>iiiii<Miiiiiniiiii>iiiiiiiiiniitiiiiinii>iiit 

.  I  ^  ^    L        .yip^y^^^L^'Si  i/--  .  

state              %     Average'     i        ,  ,,          ;   •      ,   ^           i  Preliminary 
  ^  _■_       ^12^0. |9_  _s_  „  _       ^  J^l^l  _  _  i  I9il_  ^  _  _ 

:   Thousand  bushels 


1  '3 

13 

0  0 

1 

15 

Mas  s  3 

58 

75 

16 

0  n 

87 

"D  T 

14 

3 

18 

^  M  <M 

uonn« 

132 

164 

104 

156 

0  1  » 

T  AOO 
Ij  023 

1,312 

TvT  T 

,  -       i  »  *4'^0 

T    n  i  1  Q 
i } 

1    Qt  a 

2,116 

2»  451 

0  T  n/i 
2,194  • 

Ij  194 

92/ 

1 , 044 

.  .-  H'^J 

/94 

72 

i.  i.  X  9 

-s-s  ( 

1,  ilj 

T  Q  0 

io2 

JiJiOU 

OUu 

728 

950 

0^  A 

9^0 

^  A  0 

Kans  c 

79 

I03 

il/ 

IJO 

'•kOO 

C,C.J 

0  0 1 
305 

Mri 

722 

'^jf 

1,  950 

la  n  V  ds 

.?<^-9 

JJ( 

AO 

UP 

J;  U24 

«^  P 

0    Q  /l  0 

M'OO 

D,  4/4 

4?  (7^ 

<C  5  V  '•K.t 

y(j 

4,  725 

X  j.ac 

90 

00 

50 

95 

DJ>D 

179 

00 

ienUt 

0  0  h 

1  aQ 
lUO 

1 J4 

ill  Q 

1,309 

792 

044 

MisSfr 

OI5 

5IO 

/COO 

41 0 

2, 41^ 

T     r"i  Q  A 

1,  9d0 

T       0  A 
1,  295 

T  Q 

2  05 

loy 

0  "^A 

Okla<. 

^71 

67,9 

378 

507 

Tex. 

. Iv777 

2,^0 

783 

1,189 

I  daho 

■  315 

353 

41,  . 

.340 

ColOe 

1.95^ 

2,109 

1,219 

312 

I89 

172 

39 

322 

Utah 

763 

778 

130 

983 

Washo 

.  2,387 

2,772 

135 

810 

Oregc 

657 

979 

325 

528 

Calif  a,  all. 

.30,169 

35,211 

29,668 

35,337 

Clingstone  2j 

19,010 

24,085  ■ 

19s 668 

24,544 

Freestone  ' 

11  r.  .15.9  . 

11,12'6 

10,000  , 

:  10,793 

U.S. 

:     1/71,150  ■ 

74',  818 

53,485 

69,932 

1^^  I'pr  sons  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sorae  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  econonic  conditions* 
Zl    Mainly-  for,  canning,       .  • 

1/    U,  S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  xTeliraska,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  from  19^  through  1946o    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  dis- 
continued "beginning  with  the  I947  cropc 
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UNITED   STATES  D 

EPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE! 

Crop  Report 

BUREAU  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  C, 

D  O  D 

D  C  D        DTI  M            U         A   n  f*. 

K  C  r  vj  K  1  1  N  V5    D  U  A  H  D 

October  10^  I95I 

.Qataliex- l-i, . .  1.951... 

^;.oo. 

•tiiiiii*iiifiiiir(tiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiii»»ifijiiiiiiiffi»i 

llltllf ■ll«»lll4l«Ctlll(ltllll*»lllllllllll|l» 

lllllilllftllllllllltllllllllt-tllltlltlltlllllllllllttllllltllMII 

■iTiiititiiiiiaiiiitii 

iiiinii«»iitliiliitiiii«i«itiiiifitieiiiiii»iiiMMiiic: 

■ 

Prodaction  1/ 

St^te  I 

Average  ; 

1950 

• 

Indicated 

lQ/|.0~Ai.Q  - 

1949  'I 

« 

• 

-  -1£51 

■■- 

Thousand  "bushels 

Mass, 

48 

67 

76 

75 

Conn, 

50 

57 

56 

47  . 

850 

1*195 

1;066 

1,040 

Fa,. 

3^2 

385 

359 

358  . 

Ohio 

2?4 

272 

205 

214 

Indc            .  ■ 

164 

182 

134 

154 

Ille 

379  ■ 

410 

311 

Mich. 

774 

a.,  200 

c512 

990 

Mo, 

218 

195 

135 

132 

Kan  So 

101 

Ij.2 

102 

108 

ya. 

297  • 

lOb 

121 

292 

WoVa»  : 

93 

50 

ro 

102 

266 

T  OA 

lju 

150 

310 

S,Cc 

1 2<w 

70 

05 

133 

Oao 

375 

10/ 

2J'+ 

355 

Fla. 

181 

1  9/^ 
1  /D 

XH'U 

144 

160 

66 

Tenna 

178 

J)l 

55 

Ala© 

302 

1  ah 

loU 

195 

Miss, 

341 

1  (  c 
1>J 

ccl 

198 

Ark, 

186 

T  Acs 

loo 

159 

La, 

209 

lOiC 

124 

Okla* 

171 

229 

176 

157 

■Tex, 

385 

270 

312 

Idaho 

61 

64 

36 

48  ■ 

Colo« 

190  . 

204 

160 

188 

Utah 

164 

170 

30 

T  r*  0 
158 

Wash,,  all 

7.153 

7,030 

5,703 

5»970 

Bartlett  " 

5.334 

5,175 

3,950 

4,290 

Other 

1,820 

1,855 

1,753 

1,680 

Or eg, ,  all 

4>789  ■ 

6,166 

5,767 

5 , 022 

Sartlett 

1,964 

2,651 

1.896 

2,170  . 

Other 

2,825 

3,^5 

3,871 

2,852 

Calif,,  all 

11 » 993 

16,335 

14,168 

14,876 

xsartlett 

10,534 

I4v335 

12, 668 

13 ,001 

Other 

1,458  ' 

2,000 

l!.500 

1,875,. 

U.S,  2/31,008  36,404  31>140  32,293 

1/    For  soEie  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  q.uantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 

2j    U,  So  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  Hew  Hanpshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,.  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Hev/  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  1940  through  1946,    Kstinates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
diacontinued  beginning  with  the  1947  crop.  •  - 
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Crop  i=?EPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  econ6mics  Washington,  ,13.  C, 

^-sof  CROPREPORTINGROARD  .QataliC.r„i.a.„1.951 

•  llltiliili>itllii>l>>>iiliiliiliMlillillililllliaillltliiilliii>liiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit)iiiiia-.>ii;iiMii<itniiiiiit(iiiiiiiiiuiiM  :  ■■iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiliiiiiMiiillltHii  illiliii  i  iiiiiiiiinaiMiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiMtiiiuitianinir 


«  1'rod.Tiction  l7 
19'+9         !  1950 

f     

Tons 


State 


Average 
.12^0-49_ 


Indicated 


N.y.- 

.  53.720 

48,400  ■■ 

104»000 

63,200 

2,160 

2,200 

2,500 

2^000 

Pa, 

16,100 

14^100' 

32,900 

17,500 

Ohio 

14,900 

159 800 

22,400 

19,400 

Ind, 

2,290 

2^500 

2,300 

2,000 

Illo 

3,250 

3,100 

3?  800 

:  3.200 

Micho 

33,360 

34,300 , 

4^^900 

9,700 

Iowa 

3.110 

4.500 

3p300 

3,200 

Mo. 

4;  490 

3fS00 

4^  600 

3,600 

Kans, 

2.250 

2,400 

2,200 

-1,900 

Va. 

Is  840 

1,800 

2,200 

2,200 

WeVa. 

1,380 

1,500 

1,800 

1,500 

5.130 

4j500 

5.500 

6,000 

S « G« 

1,080 

800 

1,000 

1.000 

Gac 

2  J  200 

2,300 

2.800 

2,800 

Arko 

99720 

^    lis  900 

12,400 

12,400 

AriZp 

I5O2O 

1,000  ■ 

1.000 

2,500 

vnasn. 

17,510 

20,800 

23i 000 

21 , 700 

Oregc 

1;620 

Is  400 

1:500 

1,500 

Califo,  all 

2,608.100 

2, 473 J  000 

2s 433; 000 

3:021,000 

Wine  varieties  ' 

565,600 

538,000 

512,000 

624,000 

Ta^bie  varieties 

528,500 

514,000  " 

595^000 

699,000 

Haisin  varieties 

1,514,000. 

1,421,000 

1,326,000 

1,698,000 

Raisins  2/ 

257,500 

259;  000 

154,500 

Not  dried 

484; 000 

365,000 

708,000 

2/  2,797rOOO 

2^650,100 

2.707,400 

3 > 198. 300 

1/    Per  some  States 

in  certain  years,  production  includes 

5  some  quantities  unhar« 

vested  on  account 

of 

econonic  conditions. 

2/    Dried  basis s 

1 

ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4 

tons  of  fresh 

grapes  J 

^    U,  .8,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Massachusetts lihode  I  s land, 
Connecticut,  V/isconsin,  Nebraska,  Delav/are,  Maryland,  Plorida,  Kentucl^, 
Tennessee,  Alp^batad,  OhlaViona,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
from  1940  through  1946^    Estioates  of  production  in  those  StPvtes  were  dis- 
continued beginning  with  the  1947  crop*  "  ' 
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JiAOO.P,i-i*i^S_.S,Tc 


tflliillllli(liiitii«*iifl«iliiti«li 


niiiiiiiiitiiii«riiiiii 


•  iiii*ti«iiitiai«iiait»Miti«*>tii«iuittiiainitn:i(iitii»^iiiiaiiuin»««iiiiiittt 


CITRUS  FHUIT 


CROP 


SILVJ?3 


Jll  

J  19^0:::i^5.t:;;^£^_ j_  19i0r4£ 


: Condition  Oct.>__l 

:i95o  ' 

Percent 


 Production  l/_ 

19^9        :  1950 
i'liousand  "boxes 


: Indicated 
19il  


ORaITG-^S  ; 


California,  all 

77 

-72 

74 

•  48,196 

41,860 

45,210 

— — 

wavels  &  kisce  2/ 

77 

63 

70 

18,273 

15,630 

14,610 

i5,4oo 

Valencias 

78 

76 

76 

29; 923 

26,230 

30,600 

1/ 

Florida,  all 

71 

72 

75 

46 » 070 

58,500 

67,300 

72.500 

2arl7  and  Midseason 

kj  71 

72 

77 

25,050 

33,600 

36,800 

40,000 

Valencias 

70 

71 

73 

21,020 

24:900 

30,500 

3-2,500 

Texas,  all 

69 

67 

4 

3:6.16 

1>760 

2,700 

350 

Early  and  midseason 

2/  5/64 

63 

4 

2,260 

1,120 

1,800 

250 

Valencias 

1/62 

65 

1,356 

640 

900 

100 

Arizona,  all 

73 

75 

66 

905 

985 

1,400 

1.150 

Nave  1  s  &  i-ii  sc  a  2j 

U75 

74 

66 

-  466 

585 

650 

550 

Vcilencias 

1/71 

76 

65 

439 

400 

750 

600 

__Louisj^anaj,  all  2/  

68 

_74  „ 

19 

308 

160 

 300_  _ 

_  _  _  io_ 

 5_State3  6/  :  _] 

 74  _ 

-72 

„  2:9^026_ 

_  103,465 

„116_.92Q..  „ 

Total  Early  &  Midseason 

U 

46,358 

51,295 

54,160 

56,250 

Total  Va,lencias 

— 

— 

52^718 

..i2^l20 

62,750 

TAi\TG3RIiT_.S  ? 

Florida 

64 

66 

67 

•  J3.-820 

5,000 

4^600 

5-vOOO 

iill  Oran^^es  &  Tangerines; 

_5  States  6/ 

J— 

~» 

102^986 

108, 46i 

121^710 



OPavPill^'RUIT; 

Florida,  all 

62 

66 

71 

27,280 

24,200 

33,200 

35.000 

Seedless 

64 

67 

72 

n.730 

11,200 

15,800 

16,500 

Other 

60 

66 

69 

15,550 

13,000 

17,400 

18,500 

Texas ^  all 

60 

'47' 

3 

17,387 

6,400 

7.500 

250 

jdrizona,  all 

73 

,70 

67 

■3,294 

3,400 

3,150  -  ■ 

3,000 

CeJ.if orniaj  all 

78 

72 

62 

■2,892 

2.500 

2,570  '•- 

Desert  V^illeys 

i/79 

75 

89 

1,155 

1,060 

1,120  ■ 

1,210 

Other 

-  :.Sl..71  . 

„70  _ 

77 

 ia.7a7„ 

1.440 

 lj,450_^ 

 .4_States  6/  . 

LiUMOFS: 

 61  ^ 

_ii  _ 

45_ 

_  ^  i0^8i2„ 

_  _j6,ioo 

„  46_^420  

California  6J     -  - 

76 

76 

75 

12,993 

..  11,360, 

13,000.,.  . 

.  1/ 

LIHSS: 

Florida  6J_ 

60 

78 

31 

184 

260 

280 

260 

1/  Season  "begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shov.Ti  and  ends  \7ith  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  ycar«    In  California  picking  usunlly  extends  from  about  Oct*  1,  to  Doc.  31.  of-  the  fol- 
lowing year.    In  other  States  the  season  "begins  atout  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  atout  April  1«    For  some  Stat>:-s  in  certain  years, 
production  includes " some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvcstod,  and/or  not  utilized  on  ac- 
count of  economic,  conditions c    In  1949  and  1950,  estimates  of  such  quantities  vrcrc,  as- follows 
(1,000  boxes);  19-19  ^  California  No-vel  and  Miscellaneous  oranges,  614;  Valencias,  280;  grapefruit, 
Desert  Valleys,  1;'^  1950,^  California  Navel  and  llisccllancouS  oranges,  303;  Valencias,  500j  grape- 
fruit, Desert  Valleys,  5;  Florida  Tangerines,  200c  2j  Includes  small  quantities  of-  tangerines. 
3/  First  report  of  production  from  1S51  "bloom  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  grajpefruit  in 
'■'other'"'"  areas  will  "be  issued  in  Deccm'berj  first  report  for  California  lemons  v;ill  bo  issued  in 
Novem"bcr.      4/  Includes  the  follov.dng  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  (1,000  boxes):  19:-9  -  710; 
1950  -  1,100.      5j  Short- time  average-      6/  Wet  content  of  box  varies.    In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the 
approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb,  end  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleysj  68  lb.  for 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines, 
90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.;  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida' limes,  80  lb,      7/  In  California 
ctnd  Arizona,  Havels  and  I.^^iscellaneous, 
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mttiii«iiiiMiiiiiifia»iiiiiii:iitiif(titif  •;tiiiiiiiiMHttit*iii»Mii«»t««iiiiiMii*iiiti«tiii(i»ftiiiii)if  iiiiiir  iiM«iiiiii»i>itiiiitiii3i«iaiikiitii»iM«tii*n 

 ■  ,  ^^^'^9P±^L  ^^'U^'S  ^i'lDPRUivES  _  

;  Frodv.ction  1/  

Crop  and  State  :      ^vorafve      :      -,0^,0        :        -.q^,^  :  Preliminary 

 :_  _12^'0-49_        SL  .  ^  _  1     „  ^  X  ^  „  19il  

...  Tons 


xiPRICOTS; 

'    ?resh  i3asis 

California 
T/ashington 

Utcil 

3  States ' 
PLUiiS: 
Michigan 
Cslif ornia 

mums : 

■    192, 700' 
:  21,490  - 

220,120 

^.330. 

76, 200;- 

165,000 
26; 400 

.  ..6j^2G0._-  

.157^600  

6,100 
90,000 

.213,000 
1,700 
 400  

1"2 15^.100  

5,500 

77-000 

.164,000  .. 
6,200 

 6,4/)0 

„  i76,6i.')0 

4,800 
97,000  .. 

Idaho 

V/ashiii^ton,  all 

i^astern  Vfash:'.nt,ton  ■ 
V/e stern  Washington 

Oregon,  all 

Eastern  Oregon 
V/estern  Oregon  ■    '  . 

22,730' 
23,570 
17tl20 
6,450 
73 , 040  ■* 
16,670  •  . 

■       56.370   :  . 

27,100 
25,000 
15.000 

10,000 

107,000 

18,000  , 
..89,000 

Dry  Basis 

10,000 

13,600 
12,600 

1;000 

22,300 
3,100 

•-,19,200  ' 
2/ 

21.900  '.. 

13 , 600 
10,60ft 
3,000 

.60,000  . 

5,000 
55 , 000 

California  

182  J  200  _        lil.a.000  l^!:9j.000  

U'/lLIZ^TIOJ  OF  PHODlICTIOil  1/' 

„  181 , 000 

DRISD  2./ '  _  I'ons  -  Dry  Basis  2j  

Washington  23O      '  200  --r- 

Oregon  5,710  9,200  .  iOO  4,600 

_  California   184,400  _      _l'^O..^bGO_         _l48^S00  i^0,&00 

 3_States  „  I  „  190,340  _  1'  "  100^200       ^     I49j6v00  185.9.00 

SOLD  FRESH  -    "      "  "  '  ffrcsh  Basis 

Idaho  .....   20,-540-     '      *21,100  '     8,850  19,200 

Washington  :  .11,4d>3  ••  •  •  -       9,620  9,200  7,400" 


'egon  16, 040  _  20^00  „4j.6i0  i,  ?pO;  _ 

 3^States  50,212  ";i^020   22^700   J36,300  _  _ 

CAFIIED  3j  !±l  I 

Idaho  600  1,300  400  .  1,900.    •  • 

Washington  7,163.  4,450  3,030  3.700 

_  Oregon   _     _20,470   20^800  IIjlOOO  28 ,  gOO_^ 

 3_States         _  _  J  I  „  1!  „28,233  26^5i0j  14x^10  33,6o6 

FROZEN  3/:         .  " 

Washington                                 5/669                 400                   I70  100 
«  Oregon  .  ^  5,400   3^00   ^2^.500   2.,  200_  

 2_States  I  _  _  Li/,  i,  062         _^  .J3.x.700_.  _  ^  _  l2^  620„  ,^  „  _  _  2,3i'30. 

OTIiER  PROCESSED  3/: 

Washington      -  2o6  "  330  '    100 

_  Oregon  '  890  200  _         j     _      _  '  "'S _ 

 2_States  '  '      _  1,171         .  530""  I  *Z  'i      ™      I  „   '      I  100. 

FaRI'-i  HOUSEHOLD  USE:  ■ 

Idaho  .  840  800  750  .     .  ;  800 

Washirigton  1,920  2,000  1,200  1,300 

Oregon  2,520  3.100  1,700  2,700 

_  California  „  6/^   200  _  _  _  67„2()0  6/_200  6/..  2p0_  

 ^4_States  3,280  _  Z  _  ..6.^400„  _4lli0_  J  -i»loO_  

\f  FoT  some  States  in  certciin  yoars,  production  includes  scitc  quantities -unharvos tod  on  account  of 
cponomic  conditions.    These-  quantities  arc  not  liicluded  in  utilization  figures*    2/  1'ho  drying 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUUTURE 
Crop  Report       ■      bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  9.^.^9^.^Z.l9.2..^9.1l-... 

tiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiif i;iiiii««tiiifii>iiiiiiftiiifii>i*iiiiiitiiti:iiiiiiii(Mii«iiiiuiiiifiiJiiiiiiiii:iTiii«iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iitii«iiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitii^ 


PfiCMS 


Production 


State 

;  Improved  varieties  1/ 

— —       —       —  >— 

1     _  Wild_ 

_and__  s_eedl  i_ 

7-1  rp    T>C3  r*  Ji  Tl  Q 
Xlg           ^  "  ■'^■'■^ 

:  Average 

•  1950         •  . 

•  • 

incLicatea, 

;  Average 

•    1950  ' 

a  » 

0  * 

§  1940-49 

t  1940-^4-9 

Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  po 

uncio 

2,333 

1^842 

292 

205 

450 

SoC. 

2^180 

2,550 

3,228 

363 

450 

.  800 

23e329 

33  ^500 

36,408 

4,516 

7,500 

7,992  . 

na. 

2,464 

3,200 

3j022 

lp848 

■  2,000 

2,015 

Ala, 

9  s  598 

10,900 

18,700 

2.226 

2^300 

3,800  ' 

Miss« 

3.410 

13631 

5,390 

3  o4l8 

1,994 

4,410 

Arko 

725 

400 

700 

3-270 

2,050 

3,290 

Lae 

2,515 

1,100 

1,500 

8.064 

8;000 

11,000 

Okla. 

1,517 

630 

2,500 

20^243 

6,370 

■  26,780 

Tex« 

3^801^ 

2^000 

IjOOO 

26 « 814 

37,000 

9,000 

UoSc 

2/51^910 

.  57j,753 

77,358 

2/72^156 

67 « 369 

69,537 

State 


Pr£duc_ti_on^ 
All_  £ec_ans_ 


;        Average  1940-49 

:              1950  I 
Thousand  pounds 

Indicated  1951 

■  2,625 

2;047 

3,360 

s.c. 

2,543 

3,000 

4,028 

Ga« 

27,846 

4lj000 

44,400 

Jla- 

■  4,312 

5,200 

5,037  ^ 

Ala« 

11,825 

13,200 

22,500 

Miss, 

6,829 

3r625 

9,800 

Ark. 

3,995 

2,450 

3,990 

La» 

10;578 

9,100 

12,500  . 

Okla, 

21s 760 

7,000 

29 , 280 

Texo  • 

30,615 

39,000 

12,000 

U.S. 

2/124,066 

125,622 

146,895 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topvjorked  varieties, 

_2/;  tJ.  S,.  averages-  include  estimated  production  for  Illinois  and  Missouri  from  1940 
through  l946e  Estimates  of  production  in  those.  States  were  discontinued  beginning 
with  the  1947  prop^. 
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UNITED. STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  C., 

as  of  C  RO  P  R  E  PC  R  T  I  N  G  BO  A  R  D  October  10,  1951 

■  •■■•>ll|llltl>ll>llllinillllI>JIIIM|llftlll(ltl>Minilllll>IIIIM>tlflllll>lltlIlllin>IIIflllllllllf  lllllltllMIIIII  IIIXIIIIIIIMIIIIIIK  llinillMinillf  KIIIIIIKItM  (lllll■l■■<■tIMI■>•l■l•^M•lI■lllll■■■l•■■l■■I■■•l■■lH■l| 


MISCELLAiJ^OUS  fHUITS  aJiJ  lJUTS 


Cro'p  -and  State 


 Conditj-on  Ocjbobcr  1  :  ^Pilo.4"^ct_ion  l/ 


1950 
Percent 


1951 


iivcragc 


1950 


Indicated 
_  19il„  _ 


PIGS:  ■ 

California  - 
iJried  ) 
Not  dried) 
0LIY:^S: 

California 
ALi^OKDS : 

California 
1  TaLVjUTS  I 

Cali'fornia 

Orec^on 

2  States 
i-'ILBSHTS: 
Oregon 

'•.'e,shin,::,ton 

2  States 


Tons 


81 


5^ 


75 


50 


86 


72 


2/33,150  2/2^,400 
11,000 


16,100 

^9,100 
25,^.80 


■^2,000 
37,700 


61,870 

_6,550  

66  5  ^-1-20  6^,300 


58,000 
6,300 


^3,300 

67,000 
8,100 


75,100 


5,750 

9^3 


6,000 

680 


7,200 
1,120 


6,693 


6,680 


8,320 


1/  ?or  sone  States  in  certain  /cars,  production  includes  some  q_uai'itities  ^mharvcstcd 
on  account"  of  economic  conditionsa 
2/  Dry  "basis 0 


Ste-te 


iivorc.^^e 


19^9 


_Pro_du£ti.on  l/__ 

:  1950 


Indicated 
.  _1£51  _  _ 


Massachusetts 
Neu  Jersey 
'/isconsin- 
^./ashin-i^ton 
Ore£;on 


iBEtrrels 


^68,600 
75,^00 

137,000 
35,100 
12,100 


520,000 

67,000 
200,000 

40,000 

13,^00 


610,000 

108,00-0 

219,000 
33,000 
14,300 


600,000 
70,000 

185,000 
44,000 

17.000 


5  states 


  728,200  840,400  984,300  916,000 

1/  i''or.soffie  States  in  certain  years,  production  includcG  some  quantities  unharvcstod 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
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U  N  i  T  E  D  S  T  A  t  E  S  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  t  O  F  A  G  R  i  C  U  L  T  U  R  E 

Crop  Report  dureau  of  agricuutural  economics  We^shington,  D.  C, 

as  0 f  '  C  R  d  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  I  N  G  BOARD  Qc_t ober  _ ip_,,_  19^^^^ 
 October        ^                                                               .                       •  ^J.OPj.lflk JJa S^T^^^^^^ 

•tiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitif  i>iiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,i;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiii;i>iiMiiiniiigiii<i<iiii>iiiiiiMiiiitiaMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiMii<i><>>Mi>MtiiitiMif  ■•••■••Mill 

 1/  

G-ROUP  i  XiGld_pcr_acre  :  Production  

Al®  :  Average      *  to/^a      •  Ind,ica,ted  :  Avorae^e      :     -^Qeo      '  Indicated 
 STATE  1  19^1:0-'^2  _  1  „^  ^'-^  _  195.1^  _:_12^.0"-i9_        „  _        _  i9il^ 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STaTES.^      Bushels  .    ..         Thousand  bushels 


Maine 

328 

475 

435 

59 ,  o:)4 

61,7^0 

N,Y, ,  L.I, 

262 

•  365 

290 .  ; 

16,155 

.17. 155 

13,920 

F,!,,  Upstate 

1^9 

260 

235 

.  15,990 

17,160 

11,985 

__Pa,  

_ 

_\Wl  

^  19i  

_19p  

_  _12».176 

  18^525_ 

 15  »_77p 

 3_Sast.ern  



_227^3_. 

_  332 oO  _  _ 

joj'h  

_  110, 27i 

 ll4^520_ 

^  op  5J•^o0  _ 

iiich« 

116 

180 

170 

17,755 

17,460 

12,410 

V/is, 

103 

195 

180 

12,708 

15,015 

,  11,160 

Minnt,        ■  ■ 

11^ 

180 

185 

18,147 

17,640 

13  5  87^ 

135 

190 

190 

19,589 

22, 230 

Id, 720 

_S_^j3ak.  

— 

_  8if  

_  150  

J- 55  

„  _  2,43i 

 ^2^2i0_ 

„         1  »_pou 

 5_0^njbral  

— 

_115^7_ 

_  184c 6   

loUo_7__ 

r\       ^  r-\ 

 70,oj3 

 2^^-2.525 

l\Iebro 

156 

225 

190 

10,542 

2/  11,700 

7,410 

Monto 

131 

185 

190 

2,100 

2,590 

0     0  Q  0 

2,  2o0 

Idaho 

243 

295 

280 

37,379 

46,610 

37,520 

Uyo« 

171 

205 

195 

2,219 

2,152 

1,658 

Colo, 

226 

.  300 

26:? 

."1"7,313, 

IpjOOO 

13 , 780 

Utah 

183 

230 

230 

2, 801 

3,335 

2,^ol 

"ivT 

203 

260 

260  . 

.  524 

>i  ^  Q 

  4do 

00  A 
390 

v/ashc 

244 

310 

3OO- 

-9,254 

11, 7oO 

Q     OA  A 

Or  eg  o 

249 

330 

315 

10,736 

13, 200 

11, 655 

_Cali_l_2^  !_/  

_326_  ._ 

_  37i  

0  0 

J75  

_  _l2,490 

  16^o75_ 

 13  >_125  _ 

 ^lU  ]lcs_t c.rn  _  _ 

226.6 

_    292 ol   

_  10i,15o 

TOT  OTA 

 l2/jj;i0_ 

 yS\J2  u  - 

m AT    T  Q 
TUTAL  lo 

"183. 2 

2005  7 

_  2oo,9dx 

_  _3lOu.^z5_ 

ST.xTES : 

•».T  TT 

il.  xi. 

177 

oil  r' 

245 

1, 102 

90O 

•  nUK 

Vto 

148 

195 

loO 

1>^30 

1, 

792 

Kasso 

170 

215 

215 

3,214 

2,  olo 

0            0  "l 

2,021 

Ro  I » 

206 

255 

240 

1,263 

1,275 

888 

Conns 

205 

295 

270 

3  ,  ^H-O 

0     J.  Ql 

3,481 

2 , 457 

W,Vac 

105 

110 

110 

2,9^2 

1,980 

1,760 

Ohio 

124 

200 

190 

7,731 

7,600 

r*     Da  A 

5,890 

Ind. 

137 

255 

240 

4,502 

■  4,845 

i  1     0  0  r\ 

4,0o0 

Illo 

89  . 

.98 

110 

1,981 

882 

880  . 

lov/a 

100  . 

130 

130 

3>232 

1,300 

1,170 

81 

.  80 

90        . , 

'281 

240 

225 

'iO%tJj  ll_OTILa_Li^TE 

131,8 

_  194,1   

T  Oil  0 

_1  w._7  _  i_ 

 31,112 

118j08d 

_  26^421_ 

  20 ,90J  _ 

29  LaTE  STATES 

176,8 

261  cO 

245  0  9  . 

342^986 

0  /"  0      0  T 

262  j^91 

IHTERi:EDlATE  POTATO 

STATES : 

185 

295 

2^l4 

"IT        0  "1  0 

11,213 

"TO       <0  0  0 

12,980 

8,052 

Del. 

93 

157 

169 

342 

628 

727 

Mdo 

112 

•  129 

137  . 

1,906 

■  1,664 

1,53^ 

Va. 

133 

171 

164 

•  8,998 

9.405 

7,872 

Ky, 

90 

93 

96 

3.5^6 

2,418 

2,208 

Moc 

113 

138 

118 

3,446 

2,3^^6 

1,746 

Kanso 

96 

106 

56 

1,824 

1,060 

5^9 

__Ariz^,_ 

2:^8 

_  15i  

350 

_  _  1,172 

 l-u704_ 

1,400 

TOTAL  8 

115  ol 

186„4 

I62c6 

J32,454 

12^205 

24,088 

37  LiTE  Al© 

liWEPJ^iEDlATE 

121^9 

252cl 

23J=8 

150.  i40 

.325^191 

286,479- 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  O  F  A  G  R  5  C  U  I.  T  U  R  E 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  0  f  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  1  N  G  13  O  A  R  D  Oc  t     cr  _10 ,1951 

 OcAoJ^cr.  1  ,..1951  3 : 00 

illlllliaiiiiifn(iiiiiiiiiiii:<ililiitllitiiiiiiiii>ii.i<iiiiiiiiilitt!iiniiiiiitiiiiii(ititii:iMtiiliii:iiiitii;iii>iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiniiiii<  i>iifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<i<iiianiiiiiii>i>i>>iii>iiiiniu: 

PC1V.T0SS  1/  (COlvTT'D) 


C-ROUP 

;      _       Yield  per  acre 

Al\iD 

:  Avera,-2,e 

•  'J 

;   1950  : 

I  lid  3  CP  trd  1 

Avr  •^f 'ci'P 

:  1950  ; 

«  • 

Indicated 

1  Q  ^1 

19il 

EARLY  POIATO  STATES: 

bushels 

Thousand  b-ashcls 

He  0  s 

117 

162 

143 

10,368 

7,293 

107 

104 

132 

1,768 

2,112 

G-ac 

68 

78 

68 

1.  "^17 

1,248 

1,020 

Pla, 

1^1-7 

?17 

244 

4  "^06 

5,664 

6.173 

Tenno 

84 

100 

82 

2 , 200 

1,476 

Ala. 

92 

113 

129 

4,186 

3^955 

4,  644 

Miss. 

66 

69 

60 

1,032 

1.035 

780 

Ark. 

•S3 

81 

72 

3.100 

1,863 

1,368 

Jja  c 

59 

66 

62 

2,346 

1,386 

1.178 

Oklac 

68 

87 

79 

1,540 

870 

711 

Texas 

93 

86 

97 

4, 648 

2,752 

2,328 

C-J.if ,  1/ 

357 

400 

440 

21 , 549 

2/  31,200 

21,560 

TOTaL  12  li^^HLY 

129  >2 

179,1 

.172a  „  „. 

59^664 

64.^09 

.  50,i43. 

TOT..L  U.S.  

 __164.^0_ 

„  232,9 

.22J,4  

410,20^ 

_  .>i9^5P.0_ 

_  _  J37a22^ 

1/  3c:,rly  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 
StateSo     2/  Includen  the  following,  quantities  of  conirnercial  oarlj'  potatoes  not 
marketed  (1,000  "bushels):     KTebraskc.,  65;  California,  1,170» 


Si^/S^TPOTATOtJS 


.  Ti( 

-l'^-_P^i''_£'-cre 

State 

:  Average 

•  • 

\  1950 

Bushels 

Indicated 

;  xi.v erase 

indicated 

12/j^0-49 

19il 

:    1950  : 

•  • 

Thousand  bushels 

1251 

139 

170 

165 

2,185 

2,890 

2,475 

Indo 

105 

130 

110 

155 

91 

77 

111, 

n  /' 
00 

100 

100 

249 

200 

150 

Iowa 

"100 

105 

105 

179 

.  158 

136 

Mo, 

94 

115 

100 

714 

690 

550 

Kans. 

.110 

115 

60 

236 

161 

96 

Dele 

120 

130 

120 

183 

91 

84 

Md, 

152 

160 

l^!-5 

1,368 

1,360 

1,160 

Va. 

.  115 

130 

110 

3.255 

3.120  . 

2,640 

i>!.C. 

107 

115 

90 

7,181 

6,785 

3,600 
3,570 

S  e  C  3 

95 

107 

■  85 

.  5,292 

5,671 

79 

90 

70 

. 6,551 

5.850 

3.220 

Plap 

67 

70 

65 

1.113 

1.050 

'780 

Ky» 

83 

87 

80 

1,228 

870 

720 

Tenno 

97 

100 

88 

3,189 

1,900 

968 

Ala. 

79 

93 

60 

5,376 

4,929 

2,  220 

Miss, 

91 

100 

75 

•5,134 

4,300 

2,400 

Arko 

84 

91 

85 

1.669 

1.183 

850 

La-s 

89 

105 

95 

■  8,763 

10,290 

5,510 

Okla. 

•66 

75 

65 

589 

450 

390 

Texo 

90 

95 

65 

5,378 

5,130 

1,755 

Calif, 

 106 

 120  

_  125 

l^l6l_ 

 1^560  

  1,250  . 

U.S. 

92e4 

104  0  4 

82.0 

61,148 

58,729 

3i^,601 

UNITED 

STATES  D  E  P A  RT  M  E  NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Refort 

BUREAU  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  Eco.NOMics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as 

of 

CROP 

REPORTING 

i  BOARD  October: 

.IO...I95I... 

OctclDer 

1.   19a  ••  " 

3:00  P.-.; 

I'U  (E.S.T. 

>>it>«Hls>ia<iiiii<iiii<iiiilMiiuiiiliiiiiiiiMiiui!i>i>><iiiitiiaiiiiiiiitiiii>i>Tiiriitt>iiiiiii>>>Mliiii>HliiiMiitiiii<>iiiii>u<iiiiniiiniit<iiiiiiiii>iiii>iiiiii^ 

'tiiiiiiiiiiikiii«ii>i«iti«iiit 

mile: 

PHQDUCED  A^U) 

!'GR:iIrI"  PSD- 

PER  MILK  CO\'I 

IN  HERDS  Ki^PT  3Y  REPORTERS  1/ 

'  state  : 

_  Mil-^_PX^-4^\?ed  per  milk 

LcpV7_  J_ 

ilGra^nJI  fed  per  milk  cow  2./  

and     ^Oct,  1,  Av« :  October  1,  ; 

October  l;:Ccto"ber  1,   ;  October  1,:  October  1, 

19l^^-^^2  _  _ 
 Jr_ 

p_  u  n  d  s  

 ....■^J.J.-L  _  j:. 

Pounds 

Mac 

l6ol. 

'  18.3 



19.0 

5=3  5.5 

5^0 

16.2 

19cO 

19p2 

4.8  4o9 

4,5 

Vto 

15-^2 

17:2 

17.2 

4o8  4.4 

4o3 

Massi 

I8c3 

20,0 

20,0 

6o3  5c8 

5o8 

Coniio 

17«9 

20  cO 

20c2 

6o5  5c7 

5*9 

I8c0 

20.  3 

20  aO 

6.0  5o8 

5.7 

21c6  - 

22,1 

7e4  7.0 

7.2 

Pc^  

„  „i2o2  

17, 66 

1£.6 

19^2 

 6_..7  0^4  

_     _  _ 

19.87 

„  -    19^74  _  „ 

DoO  5-8 

5o8 

Ohi  0 

16.3 

18.7 

18.6 

5.0  4o9 

5o0 

iiido 

15.^ 

l6o9  • 

17.2 

4.5  4o4 

4,9 

111. 

1^,2  . 

17o0 

17o0 

5^1  4.5 

4-5 

Miche ■ 

17,6 

18„7 

20c7 

-   4o9           .  4.7 

5  =  2 

Wis, 

16.7 

_  _  17^_  _  _ 

_3  .9  3^8_  _  _  _ 

:i*4  _  _ 

E..|Jc  Cento_ 

17.43 

18.03 

„4^5_  4^  ^ 

_  4a  _  _ 

Mi  mi  a 

12e6 

13^>2 

14*0 

3.7              3.2  . 

.  2.7  • 

I  Gv;a 

l^r2- 

'  16.5 

16o4 

.534  5cO 

4.2 

12c6 

14.6 

14,0 

3c9  4c0 

3-^6 

llc6 

13. 8 

13  =  6 

3c2  2^8 

3.2 

10  ..5 

12o2 

13cO 

2=7  3.2 

2.7 

12.7 

14^2 

13=5 

3^9  3o2 

3c4 

Kansc 

12  c  A'- 

14  ,.5 

13^2_. 

_  _3..8_  „  _  ^  _3^_  

3«8 

Wo  ilp  C  e  n  t_2. 

12.  i3 

"  14.18"' 

l4-  08 

4o0   3^7 

3.4 

Mdo 

16  =  5 

17e8 

17o5 

6.1           .  6.0 

6,4- 

Va* 

I4e2 

15o4 

14,9- 

4,1  •  •      -  3.8 

3.8 

Wc  Vao 

.  13^3 

14  ..7 

12o9 

2o8  2e7 

2.5 

13  c  2 

ill     J . 

14«4 

14,0 

4.-3  3o6 

4;;2 

IleO 

12o2 

x2.-,2 

3'1  3*9 

3.4 

]£aj-^  _  _  _ 

_  £-6  

 yjL9^  

 3^.1   _3^4  

It 

St  Atl,  

 12c£0  

_13.84  

„  _  13^40  „  _ 

_  _3^8  3^8  

13  cO 

14.2 

14c.  0 

3c5  2.7 

3.2 

Tenrio. 

lle5 

12«^ 

12.3 

3.4  2.9 

3o4 

Alao 

9,0 

9o5 

9c0 

3u7  2.9 

3.8 

7,3 

7c5 

7.0 

2c2  1.7 

-  1.9 

9.0 

9o7 

9.2 

2c2  2.3 

:  .:2  0 

Okiao 

9,7 

11..'^ 

10.9 

3«0  2,7 

3.0 

s.i 

2o0 

8.4 

J3a  J3s3 

4r  4 

So  Centc- 

lOcbo 

„  iC„67 

_3.o  2c7 

3r2 

Monto 

ij)s  U 

lOcO 

.lo,0 

j«l  2c7 

3-1 

JLu.CU.lvJ 

T  9  Q 

ly  e  D 

20.3 

3-4  3c6 

15ol 

■  17.1 

I8c5 

2.6  2c9 

2.8 

ColOo 

14.1 

16.2 

14.7 

5c«0  5ol 

4-5 

Utah 

17c4 

18  =  8 

2O08 

4.0  5.0 

4c4 

V^asha 

I8e2 

20.3 

20.2 

4.6              4..  8 

4.9 

Or  ego 

^  16.3 

I8el 

17c7 

5.9  4,8 

4,7 

Caiifo  

18.4 

__20c3 

20^0 

_  _5^1  5c.2  

_  5=0  _  _ 

Ves.t^  

_  _.16.29  

l8o57 

l8,-,6i 

 4^5  _4^6  

4c6  _  _ 

1/  Figures 

_  .M^23  

15  "58 

 4^25  _Z  4^06  

_  4»10_  _ 

;  for  i\'ev/  En^^l 

and  States 

and  i^ev;  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  < 

and 

special  da,iry  reporters 

;  other  States,  re&ions, 

and  UoS^j  crop  reporters  i 

only.  Re~ 

eional  fi^iures  include 

less  import 

ant  dairy  States  not  shov/n  separatelyc 

2/  In^ 

elude q  i^Ti 

in,  millfeeds 

and  other 

concentrates. 
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..      '     ..  SEPTEMB.IK  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State     s  Number  of  layers  on  ; 
and      shand  du£iiig_Sepjberabjer_i_ 

^iXisionj^  ~  19iO_  j_  _  19^1  j_ 

Thousands 

2,528 


Eggs  per         ;  T_otal_e_^g^   ^ 

_100_layjers_  sDu_ring_Sept_einb£r_  ^  J3^ic-:::Se.p_t  o_incjt» 

*I9iO_  j_  _li51        19iO_  i  J-951  _:_1950  _:_1951  _ 


Niimbe  r 


Millions 


Me  9 

Vt, 

Mass 

Conn 
■Pa« 


2,686 
2,352 
8^8 

•  530 
2^9^^ 
13o380 

12.73^ 
18^220 


2p017 
716 
5  c  130 
566 
3  J  206 
13,203 
12,404 

^19^^i:27 


1,470 
1,590 
1.512 
1,5^5 
1.521 
1,578 
1,380 
1,440 
1^305 


1,596 
1,578 
1,476 

,lo638 

1,575 

1,626 
1,374 
1,458 
1jl335_ 


39 
37 
13 
76 
8 
46 
185 
183 
238 


40 
32 
U 
84 

9 

52 
181 
181 
259 


364 
302 
128 
688 
74 
416 
1,395 
1,589 
2«i63 


374 
285 
113 
736 
78 
418 
1,890 
1:679 
2.659 


•N«Atlo  58n633         59,197       1>407         1^434  825  849     8.019  8.234 


Ohi^-  13o246  13,930 

Ind^'  12,350  12,040 

IlW  15i476  I6c038 

Michi  8j492  8,764 

Wis,  ,   12j:796  13  f  140  _ 


1,266 
1,158 
1,164 
1,224 
1^242 


2,062 
1,788 


2,110 


1,771 


2,378  2,330 


1.284  168  179 

1,245  143  150 

1,182  180  190 

1,278  104  112 

,  — jL'^-  ->ri-  -^v^-  1^263  li9  166  _  „  -j^/- 

gpnt^  _  62^^0  63  r912  _  _lx209  1^247  ?54   797  _  9^560  _  9:551 


1,359 

1«9?:^ 


I5344 

1,996 


3^353 


19,234 
23,266 
14,404 
3,256 
6,018 
9^447 

Kans_2.  10x890  105590   1^,1^2  l_j_122  125   119     1,663  _  I9628 

l?07i  Il^i.llZ  _i^i;05B 


Minn, ' 

Iowa 
MOo 

N^Lako 
S«Dake 
Nebro 


20.526 
22*,  284 
15d094 
3,166 
5,836 
9r376 


WjNoCents.  _  87j.l72  86,215  lj.219  1^247  1x063. 

1,128 
1,146 
1.167 
1,203 

951 

.  900 
864 
930 


1,236 
1.338 
1,101 
1,194 

1,239 
1,170 
ixii2 

lj.219 
1,164 

1,167 
1,122 

1,125 
948 
849 
810 
954 


1,305 
1,362 
1 , 140 
1,176 
1,230 

1.;182 

1.122 


254 
298 
166 
38 
72 
110 
125 


251 

317 
164 
38 
74 
112 


3.774 

2,465 
452 

937 

1,473 


3,328 
3.851 
2,376 
466 

955 
1,454 


Del, 
Mdc 
Va^ 
W,Va4 

I.Co 

S  o  C  e  . 

Ga^ 
Fla<, 


756 
2,993 
7,075 
2.898 

7,173 
2,822 

5,585 


1,676 


743 
2  a  887 
6,570 
2,845 
7o036 
2.881 
5;716 
1^572 


9 
35 
79 
33 
68 
24 
45 
16 


8 
33 
77 
3^ 
67 
26 
49 


117 

428 
1,004 

425 
850 
287 
558 

206 


107 
411 

932 
410 
794 
3O8 

620 

199 


ScAtlo  30^978  30.250  997„  _  _lx021  ^309   309  _  "^871  _  1-781 

Tenne 
Ala., ' 
Misso 
Arks 

Oklao 

Texo  

S_oC_ent^ 
Mont- 
Idaho 
Wyoo 
Colo, 
NeMeXo 
Arizc 
Utah 
Nev^ 
Washo 

Orego 
Calif._ 

Wes_tx  _ 
U.S. 


7.022 
6,688 
5,168. 
45959- 
4s966 

2.739 
7,802 
-  18x926_ 
58j^40_ 
1^31^ 
ls551 
562 

2,594 

683 
441 

2.393 
224 
3,952 
2,284 
_  I6j,730_ 
_  32.728_ 
_3I0x211_ 


6,636 
6,521 
4,930 
4,372 
5c068 
2,816 
7.420 
^12:152 

1,376 
1,532 

652 
2.521 

738 

507 
2,480 

220 
4,006 

2,239 
_16,802 

-32,073 
127,262 


997 
1,083 

930 
792 

693 
777 
714 

1.068 
1^011 
-918'" 
1,269 
1,266 
1,302 
1,188 
1,134 
1 , 110 
1,320 

1,245 
1,401 

1,^^32 
1__2_440_ 

'lj.372 

1.195 


1,128 

1^017 
840 
714 
840 
792 
966 

 ^963_ 

_  _938 
1,179 
1,290 
1,308 
1.140 
1,101 
1,050 
1,362 
1,245 
1,458 
1,392 
_1_^470_ 

_lx39l" 
1,223 


309 
"  76" 
62 
41 
■34 

39 
20 

83 
_122 

-  ^17 _ 
17 

20 

7 
31 

8 

5 

32 

30 
_24l 
'  _449~ 
"3x947 


309 

75 
.  66 
41 

31 
43 
22 

72 
_  16Z 
517 
16 
20 
9 
29 
8 

5 
3^ 
3 
58 

31 
_  247 
_  i:60 
it?  00  7 


993 
824 
532 
472 

5^9 
270 

1,045 
-  2,412 

7sl02 
202 
241 
83 
37b 

97 
61 

379 

31 

641 

375 
2.491 

"  ii.971 

47,644  _47n257 


932 
807 
530 
42-1 

555 
262 

1,003 

2,256 

6,766 
191 
227 
90 
325 
99 
68 

393 

35 

633 

361 
2,^4^ 
U.867 
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CQiPOSITION  OF  IaM.  FLOCKS,   OCTqaiilH  1 
(Thouscjids) 


Year 


;  MortJa. 
**atlantic 


East 
North 


Vest 
North 


:  Central  :  Central  : 


South 
iitlantic 


South 
Central 


:  Western; 


United 
States 


1950 

1951  . 


PULLiJTS  OF  LAYIWCr  AQE 


20,l^QQ         28,033  31,3^1 
30,029        32*527  36,^!'84' 
31,776        33,858  38,^^33 


12,0i]'0  2^,597  12,300  128,799 
13,i^l6  ^  21,6/^-0  14,812  148,908 
12,894     22,895-      15,^39  155,295- 


PULLETS  NOT  OP  lAYIIiG  AGS 


1940-49  ,(Av.)      27,759         43,832  72,370 

1950  26,127        33,019  58,466. 

1951  28,421        36,3^2  60,877- 


16,842 
14,278 
13.939 


34,118 
23,912 
25.766 


15,184 
10,362 
13 , 515 


210,105 
166,164- 
178,860 


0THii]R  YOmiD  CHICIQINS     '  = 

1940-49  UvJ  13,137. ,  20,281  30,872       13,110'    18,796  .  7,^93  103,690 

1950  15,770'^'  12,549  23,370       10,488      11,612  6,050  79,839 

1951  ;  13,099-  14,494  22,187.       9,615.    1^,504;  ■  5,535  79,434 

'  ALL  YOUNa  CHICKENS   '. , . 

1940-49  .(av J  61,385  92,146  13^,583  .    41,991     77,512.  3^^977  442,59^ 

1950  .  71,926  78,095  118,320      38,182     57,164  31,224  394,911 

1951  73,296  84,694  121,497      36,448     63,165  3^'^*^Q9  413,589 


ILJNS  ONE  r_]^iR  OLD  OR  OLDER' 


1940-49  (Av, ) 

1950 

1951 


26,012 
31,620 
31,172 


35,  ^'-96 
33,976 
34,737 


56,163 
57,257 
53,^01 


18,995 
18,866 
18,600 


41,366 
39,283 
35.9^6 


18,477 
19,006 

19,657 


196,509 
200,008 

193,513 


U,  DliIPARTIOTT  OF  AaRICULTURB 
Washington  25;  Co 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300, 


